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I.—MODERN THOUGHT IN MEREDITH’S POEMS 


“ Victorian” is now commonly used as a depreciatory 
epithet, and yet we shall search the history of the last thou- 
sand years in vain for a period of more important social, 
political, and industrial changes than those carried on in the 


Victorian Era. The changes in the spiritual sphere were 
no less significant. Professor Henry Sidgwick, a singularly 
acute and subtle observer, writing to Tennyson’s son for the 
Biography published in 1897, said of the sixties :— 


During these years we were absorbed in struggling for freedom of thought 
in the trammels of a historical religion : and perhaps what we sympathize 
with most in ‘‘In Memoriam’? at this time, apart from the personal feel- 
ing, was the defence of ‘‘ honest doubt,’’ the reconciliation of knowledge 
and faith in the introductory poem, and the hopeful trumpet-ring of the 
lines on the New Year-- 


Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace, 


and generally the forward movement of the thought. 

Well, the years pass, the struggle with what Carlyle used to call 
“Hebrew old clothes’? is over, Freedom is won, and what does Freedom 
bring usto? It brings us face to face with atheistic science: the faith in 
God and Immortality, which we had been struggling to clear from super- 
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stition, suddenly seems to be in the air: and in seeking for a firm basis for 
this faith we find ourselves in the midst of the “fight with Death’’ which 
‘In Memoriam”’ so powerfully presents.! 


The main influences which brought about these changes 
were (1) the conception of evolution, applied first to geology, 
and then to zoology, with the support of an array of evidence 
which proved ultimately overpowering ; (2) the application 
of modern methods of historical and literary investigation to 
the documents on which English Protestantism had based its 
conception of Evangelical Christianity. There resulted the 
passing, in the minds of a considerable portion of the com- 
munity, and those the most intelligent and influential, of 
religious beliefs which had held sway in England for cen- 
turies, and the predominance, among the intellectual leaders 
of the nation, of a new order of ideas—a change as remark- 
able as that from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican system of 
astronomy. The earlier revolution of ideas, slowly effected 
as the outcome of the theories of Copernicus, placed the 
earth in a new relation to the rest of the universe ; the later 
revolution placed man in a new relation to the other animals, 
and greatly modified current conceptions as to his past 
history and future destiny. It was a painful process to 
adjust to the new conception beliefs deeply implanted by 
early training, and supported by all the force of established 
tradition ; indeed, the process of adjustment is not yet fully 
accomplished. The varied emotions which accompanied the 
earlier stages of reconstruction are expressed by different 
poets in different ways: Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Clough, Swinburne, Meredith, Francis Thomson, and James 
Thompson give voice, each in his own fashion, to the pre- 
vailing sense of spiritual unrest, and each of them offers a 
different solution to the problem of adjustment. It would 


1 Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir by his Son, v. 1, pp. 301-2. 
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be of interest to analyse the view of each, for each has some- 
thing definite and individual to say, but in this paper I 
propose to confine myself to the three whom I think most 


significant—Tennyson, Browning, and Meredith. I propose, 
moreover, to give the fullest treatment to Meredith’s views, 
because Tennyson and Browning, advanced and unorthodox 
as they appeared to their contemporaries, must now, I think, 
be regarded as conservative and inclined to compromise, 
clinging to as much of the past as possible, and not accepting 
the new theories without very great hesitation and reserve— 
expressing in some instances strong antagonism. 


I. EvouutTion 


This point may be made clear if we take as an example 
the attitude of the three poets with regard to the theory of 
evolution. Huxley, its most powerful exponent, said at the 
time of Tennyson’s death that, “ He was the only modern 
poet, in fact, I think, the only poet since the time of Lucre- 
tius, who has taken the trouble to understand the work and 
tendency of the men of science.”' Meredith, it may be 
presumed, Huxley had not read; but why did he omit 
Browning? Browning thought that he understood the new 
scientific theories, and resented the prevailing impression 
that he was “strongly against Darwin, rejecting the truths of 
science, and regretting its advance.” He wrote in October, 


1881 :— 


All that seems proved in Darwin’s scheme was a conception familiar to 
me from the beginning : see in Paracelsus the progressive development from 
senseless matter to organized, until man’s appearance (Part V). Also in 
Cleon, see the order of ‘life’s mechanics’—and I daresay in many passages 
of my poetry : for how can one look at Nature as a whole and doubt that, 
whenever there is a gap, a ‘link’ must be ‘missing’--through the limited 
power and opportunity of the looker? But go back and back, as you please, 


1 Tafe and Letters of Hualey, by his son, v. 2, p. 359. 
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at the back, as Mr. Sludge is made to insist, you find (my faith is as con- 
stant) creative intelligence, acting as matter but not resulting from it. 
Once set the balls rolling, and ball may hit ball and send any number in 
any direction over the table ; but I believe in the cue pushed by hand. 
When one is taunted (as I notice is often fancied an easy method with the 
un-Darwinized) —-taunted with thinking successive acts of. creation credible, 
metaphysics have been stopped short at, however physics may fare: time 
and space being purely conceptions of our own, wholly inapplicable to 
intelligence of another kind—with whom, as I made Luria say, there is an 
everlasting moment of creation, if one at all—past, present, and future, 
one and the same state. This consideration does not affect Darwinism 
proper to any degree. But I do not consider his case as to the changes in 
organization, brought about by desire and will in the creature, proved.! 


But the very argument Browning advanced in proof of 


his comprehension of the new theories is, in fact, evidence to 
the contrary. The passage in Paracelsus upon which he 
mainly relies was written and published before Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, and though the lines in question have been 
interpreted by some over-enthusiastic Browning devotees as 
a prophetic anticipation of Darwin, there is nothing in them 
which Browning might not very well have obtained from 
Lamarck. The same criticism applies to the still vaguer refer- 
ence in Cleon, and the later allusions in Prince Hohenstiel 
Schwangau and Fifine at the Fair are unsympathetic or hostile 
in intent. The metaphysical sermon Browning addressed to 
the evolutionists through the mouth of Francis Furini,a Flo- 
rentine painter who died in 1649, (Parleyings with Certain 
People of Importance in their Day, published in 1887) was not 
likely to conciliate the scientists, and it is not surprising 
that Huxley should include him among those who have not 


“taken the trouble to understand the work and tendency of 


the men of science.” Tennyson studied the new theories, 
and his attitude is a curious compound of sympathy and 


1Quoted by Wise, Letters from Robert Browning to Various Correspondents, 
v. 1, pp. 82-84, and by Griffin and Minchin, The Life of Robert Browning, 
p. 295. 
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distrust. He was baffled and perplexed by the scientific 
discoveries of the early Victorian period, and gave expres- 
sion to his perplexity in Jn Memoriam and Maud; later, he 
was sometimes sympathetic, as in the lines By an EKvolu- 
tionist, and at other times suspicious and even hostile, as in 
Despair and Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. Meredith’s 
attitude to the new theories is entirely sympathetic; he 
accepted them frankly without dismay or even discourage- 
ment, finding indeed in the discoveries of zoological science 
cause for hope rather than fear. In The Woods of Wester- 
main one of the ways in which he invites his followers with 


”? 


“delighted eyes” to “unfold the heaven of things” is a 


consideration of the past history of the earth and of man :— 


Or, where old-eyed oxen chew 

Speculation with the cud, 

Read their pool of vision through, 

Back to hours when mind was mud ; 

Nigh the knot, which did untwine \ 
Timelessly to drowsy suns ; 

Seeing Earth a slimy spine, 

Heaven a space for winging tons. 
Farther, deeper, may you read, 
Have you sight for things afield, 
Where peeps she, the Nurse of seed, 
Cloaked, but in the peep revealed ; 
Showing a kind face and sweet : 
Look you with the soul you see ’t. 


The spirit of the whole of this fine poem is the glad 
acceptance of Nature (or Earth as Meredith prefers to call 
it) as the closest study may reveal it. He applies, indeed, 
to the whole of life the admonition which Ruskin addressed 
to his disciples in art—that they “should go to Nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and trust- 
ingly, having no other thoughts but how best to penetrate 
her meaning and remember her instruction ; rejecting nothing, 
selecting nothing, and scorning nothing ; believing all things 
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to be right and good and rejoicing always in the truth.” ! 
But Meredith’s attitude towards Nature differs profoundly 
from that of the earlier leaders of the Romantic movement ; 
in Manfred he ridicules the “bile and buskin Attitude” of 
Byron : 

The cities, not the mountains, blow 

Such bladders; in their shapes confessed 

An after-dinner’s indigest. 
He is far removed from the self-centred view of Coleridge’s 
Ode to Dejection, originally addressed to Wordsworth : 

O William! we receive but what we give 

And in our life alone does Nature live. 
He has more in common with Wordsworth, but he has 
nothing of Wordsworth’s transcendentalism as set forth in 
the Lines Composed a few Miles above Tintern Abbey, or the 
great ode, Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood. Born in 1828, and publishing his first 
volume of poems in 1851, Meredith was profoundly affected 


by the scientific rationalism which began to gain ground in 
his early manhood. He sets forth his point of view, clearly 
distinguishing it from that of Wordsworth, though he does 
not mention him, in Earth’s Secret : 


Not solitarily in fields we find 

Earth’s secret open, though one page is there : 
Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 
With bird and beast ; raised letters for the blind. 
Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 
In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither thither fare, 

Close interthreading nature with our kind. 
They, hearing History speak, of what men were, 
And have become, are wise. 


If we are to retain “solidity and vision,’ we must always 
keep in contact with Earth, “ For Earth, that gives the 


1 Modern Painters, v. 1, pt. 2, sec. 6, ch. 3, par. 21. 
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milk, the spirit gives,’ but we must have regard to the past 
as well as to the present, and above all we must give heed to 
the history of man’s development. 





a Historic be the survey of our kind, 
And how their brave Society took shape. 
Lion, wolf, vulture, fox, jackal and ape, 
The strong of limb, the keen of nose, we find, 
Who, with some jars in harmony, combined, 
Their primal instincts taming, to escape 
The brawl indecent, and hot passions drape. 
Convenience pricked conscience, that the mind. 
Thus entered they the field of milder beasts, 
Which in some sort of civil order graze, 
And do half-homage to the God of Laws. 
eI But are they still for their old ravenous feasts, 
Earth gives the edifice they build no base : 
i They spring another flood of fangs and claws. 
; ( Society. ) 


| This view of the evolution of conscience and mind from 
: convenience is the same as that ridiculed by Browning in 
q Bishop Blougram’s Apology : 

3 

+ 

H Philosophers deduce you chastity 

3 


Or shame, from just the fact that at the first 
Whoso embraced a woman in the field, 

Threw club down and forewent his brains beside, 
So, stood a ready victim inthe reach 

Of any brother savage, club in hand ; 

Hence saw the use of going out of sight 

In wood or cave to prosecute his loves : 

I read this in a French book t’ other day. 

Does law so analyzed coerce you much ? 





i ae i eC td cla ag: 


The derision to which the evolution theory as applied to 
morals is here exposed is in accord with Browning’s whole 
conception of man’s place in Nature. He constantly regards 
man as set apart from the lower animals : 

a thing nor God nor beast, 


Made to know that he can know and not more: 
Lower than God who knows all and can all, 
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Higher than beasts which know and can so far 
As each beast’s limit, perfect to an end, 
Nor conscious that they know, nor craving more ; 
While man knows partly but conceives beside, 
Creeps ever on from fancies.to the fact, 
And ir this striving, this converting air 
Into a solid he may grasp and use, 
Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beasts’: God is, they are, 
Man partly is and wholly hopes to be. 

(A Death in the Desert, 575-588. ) 


Meredith, on the other hand, regards man as differing 
from the other animals only in degree, not in essence ; and 
the progress he looks forward to is the development of the 
race, rather than the future increase in knowledge and 
power of man as an individual endowed with immortality ; 
but this is a point with which I shall deal more fully under 
another head. 


II. Gop 


Browning’s Bishop (and evidently Browning himself) 
regarded the moral sanction implied by the evolution of 
ethics as insufficient. Not so Meredith, although his accept- 
ance of the evolutionary hypothesis involved fundamental 


changes from the religious faith of his youth. His God is 
the God of Laws; from them there is no escape, and for sin 
against them there is no forgiveness ; disobedience to them 
means death for the individual, for the race a reversion to 
lower types of animal life:— 


Inconscient, insensitive, she reigns 

In iron laws, though rapturous fair her face. 
Back to the primal brute shall he retrace 
His path, doth he permit to force her chains 
A soft Persuader coursing through his veins, 
An icy Huntress stringing to the chase : 
What one the flash disdains ; 


What one so gives it grace. 
(The Test of Manhood. ) 
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Neither passion (figured in this poem under the name 
of Aphrodite, the Persuader) nor asceticism (Artemis, the 
Huntress), the two great Powers of Nature, will speed man 
far on his way. Progress came from man himself, “ pre- 
destined mightier.” 

His task to hold them both in breast, and yield 

Their dues to each, and of their war be field. 
Help is to be sought within himself, by the application to 
Earth of the mind which is itself an outcome of evolution. 
He must fight out his own battle 

with no Power to interpose, 

No prayer, save for strength to keep his ground, 

Heard of the Highest. 

While there is still room in this scheme of things for the 
idea of God, it is evident that the main stress is on Earth 
and Man. Man’s past has been moulded by himself and 
by the conditions he has found on this earth. It is 

the mind that steers, 

By Reason led, her way of tree and flame, 

Beyond the genuflexions and the tears ; 

Upon an Earth that cannot stop, 

Where upward is the visible aim, 

And ever we espy the greater God, 

For simple pointing at a good adored : 

Proof of the closer neighbourhood. 

( Ode to the Comic Spirit.) 

God is discerned in the things about us, and the one way to 
find out God is by means of the human reason, applied to 
the study of the laws of Nature. Nothing in the popular 
theology of his time was so offensive to Meredith as the idea 
of intervention by a Special Providence. In the Ode to 
France, December, 1870, he writes :— 
Could France accept the fables of her priests, 


Who blest her banners in this game of beasts, 
And now bid hope that heaven will intercede 
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To violate its law in her sore need, 

She would find comfort in their opiates : 

Mother of Reason! can she cheat the Fates ? 
Would she, the champion of the open mind, 

The Omnipotent’s prime gift—the gift of growth— 
Consent even for a night-time to be blind, 

And sink her soul on the delusive sloth, 

For fruits ethereal and material, both, 

In peril of her place among mankind ? 

The Mother of the many Laughters might 

Call one poor shade of laughter in the light 

Of her unwavering lamp to mark what things 

The world puts faith in, careless of the truth: 
What silly puppet-bodies danced on strings, 
Attached by credence, we appear in sooth, 
Demanding intercession, direct aid, 

When the whole tragic tale hangs on a broken blade! 


This must not be taken to mean that Meredith’s Providence 
is on the side of big battalions, but rather on the side of the 
Strength born of “ the plain root- Virtues.” 


Strength shall ye gain by service, prove in scorn, 
Train by endurance, by devotion shape. 
Strength is not won by miracle or rape. 

It is the offspring of the modest years 

The gift of sire to son, thro’ those firm laws 
Which we name Gods. 


Faith in anything else is, in Meredith’s view, superstition, 
and worst of all, to his mind, is the superstition which has 
its basis in selfishness. Such have been, in large part, he 
thinks, the religions of the past, which mark the steps of 
man’s progress to something higher : 


He drank of fictions, till celestial aid 
Might seem accorded when he fawned and prayed 
Sagely the generous Giver circumspect, 
To choose for grants the egregious, his elect ; 
And ever that imagined succour slew 
The soul of brotherhood whence Reverence drew. 
(The Test of Manhood. ) 
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He counts indeed among the greatest gifts of Earth “the 
man-loving Nazarene” (The Empty Purse), and in The 
Garden of Epicurus asserts the world’s acclaim for “The 








erucifix that came of Nazareth;” but his sympathy is for e 
the spirit of the founder of Christianity, not for its later a 






organizations and dogmas— 






Qld institutions and establishments 
Once fortresses against the floods of sin ¢ 






but now 





Impeding blocks, less useful than the clod ; 
Their angel out of them, a demon in. 
( Ode to the Comic Spirit. ) 
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These too are the product of man’s mind in the earlier stages 
of its development, and as such served their purpose in their 
day; but they have no permanence. Nature tolerates them 






only for a time : 






4 The legends that sweep her aside, 






4 Crying loud for an opiate boon, 

4 To comfort the human want, 

a From the bosom of magical skies, 

a She smiles on, marking their source : 






They read her with infant eyes. 
Good ships of morality they, 
For our crude developing force ; 
“4 Granite the thought to stay, 
That she is a thing alive 


: To the living, the falling and strewn. 
: (A Faith on Trial. ) 












The soul must wrestle, not only with the devil of its own 
imagining, but “ with angel more dire” (A Faith on Trial). 
Man’s supreme guide is Reason, as Earth is his only teacher : 
“Never is Earth misread by Brain.” (Hard Weather). 
Every aspiration, every fear of man’s heart must be tried 
by this test : 


His fables of the Above, 
And his gapped readings of the crown and sword, 
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The hell detested and the heaven adored, 
The hate, the love, 


The bright wing, the black hoof, 

He shall peruse, from Reason not disjoined, 
And never unfaith clamouring to be coined 
To faith by proof. 


(Earth and Man, xu-Xx1l. ) 
Nature’s face is dead to the cries of “sensation insurgent’ 
—the Questions of “ intelligence pushing to taste.” These 
are not the outcome of faith, but of unfaith clamouring to be 
coined into faith by proof where no proof is to be had. For 
such idle indulgences of the sensual imagination Nature has 
no mercy. 


Earth sits ebon in her gloom, 
Us atomies of life alive 
Unheeding, bent on life to come! 


(Hard Weather. ) 
The champions of the race are Earth’s “children of the 
labouring brain, . . . With understanding for their base.’’ 


Reason, 
tiptoe 
At the ultimate bound of her wit, 
On the verges of Night and Day, 


may dream of the hope of the future granted to the offspring 
of Earth—a hope for the race, not for the individual. 

The dream is the thought in the ghost ; 

The thought sent flying for food ; 

Eyeless, but sprung of an aim 

Supernal of Reason, to find 

The great Over-Reason we name 

Beneficence : mind seeking Mind. 
This passage at the end of A Faith on Trial, in which Earth 
is described as the handmaiden of a higher power, is Mere- 
dith’s nearest approach to transcendental idealism. In other 


poems, however, he expresses a similar faith in a God dis- 
cerned by the human intelligence. In The Test of Manhood, 
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quoted so often in this paper because it sets forth most com- 


pletely Meredith’s view of the evolution of reason and morals, 
he writes : 


Earth nerved her chastened son to hail athwart 
All ventures perilous his shrouded Sire ; 

A stranger still, religiously divined ; 

Not yet with understanding read aright. 


The mastering mind in him, by tempests blown, 
‘By traitor inmates baited, upward burned ; 

Perforce of growth, the Master mind discerned, 
The Great Unseen, nowise the Dark Unknown. 


[In all these passages the part played by the human reason 
in working out this conception of God is insisted on, as well 
as the need for human effort if further progress is to be 
made. If man would know God, he must accept the Laws 
which reveal themselves to the human intelligence as 
Divine :— 

This way have men come out of brutishness 

To spell the letters of the sky and read 

A reflex upon earth else meaningless. 

With thee, O fount of the Untimed! to lead ; 


Drink they of thee, thee eyeing, they unaged 
Shall on through brave wars waged. 


More gardens will they win than any lost ; 
The vile plucked out of them, the unlovely slain. 
Not forfeiting the beast with which they are crossed, 
To stature of the Gods will they attain. 
They shall uplift their Earth to meet her Lord, 
Themselves the attuning chord ! 
(Hymn to Colour, Xit1, X1v.) 


III. ImMortTaLitry 


With these opinions as to man’s oneness with Nature, his 
relation to the scheme of things, and the absolute supremacy 
of Reason, Meredith was bound to take a very different view 
from that of Tennyson or Browning as to the immortality 
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of the soul—a question which stirred the minds of so many 
thinkers throughout the Victorian era, and remains one of 
the great spiritual issues of our own time. Jn Memoriam 
expressed Tennyson’s faith—a faith clouded by doubt and 
resting upon a hesitating and troubled acceptance of ortho- 
dox theology; Browning, in his more vigorous fashion, 
attempted to find philosophic justification for a similar view 
in La Saisiaz—with no great success, if one may judge from 
the bewilderment of his critics, though to my mind it is 
clear that he retained a firm belief in personal immortality. 
Meredith refused to go further than reason would carry 
him, and frankly accepted the place assigned to man in the 
order of nature by the evolutionary hypothesis. In his view 
life is good as it is and gives hope for a better future for 
the race; he does not feel Browning’s need to call in a 
future existence for the individual to redress the balance of 
the present. He gives a direct answer to the question asked 
by Tennyson in Wages :— 
The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 
Meredith’s reply, put into the mouth of his highest authority, 
Earth, is: 

Spirit raves not for a goal. 

Shapes in man’s likeness hewn, 

Desires not ; neither desires 

The Sleep or the Glory : it trusts. 

(A Faith on Trial. ) 

His opinion on this issue is unmistakable. In Dirge in 
Woods and Woodman and Echo he identifies himself and his 
fellow men with the falling trees. We drop like the fruits, 
and die like the pine cones to live again only in our succes- 
sors, Like the trees, we grow only for service, and death 
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clears us away to make room for others,—“ For braver let 
our minds agree,” for a rational hope in the future of the 
race is Meredith’s one ground of faith. Facing “the Ques- 
tion Whither,”’— 


When we have thrown off this old suit, 
So much in need of mending, 

To sink among the naked mute, 
Is that, think you, our ending ?— 









he answers that not all seed comes to flower; that continuity 






of sensation, if it were granted to the individual, would be a 






curse from which we should pray for release; that the soul 
which endureth is not for personality but for “labour 
done”’; only our work is everlasting, and that, not ques- 
tions as to our own fate, should be our care. 







We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers ; 

And Whither vainer sounds than Whence, 
For word with such wayfarers. 








(The Question Whither. ) 






Only under the stress of personal bereavement,—at the 
death of his beloved wife, Marie Vulliamy,— 











my own, 






My good companion, mate, 
Pulse of me, 







did he seek for consolation in the hope of a future life, and, 
like Huxley on a similar occasion,’ he rejected all such con- 
solation as illusory because unjustified by human reason face 








to face with the facts of existence. 






1See Huxley’s letter on the death of his son, addressed to Kingsley, — 
Life u. s., v. 1, pp. 233-239. Huxley’s opinions, especially as expressed in 
the paragraphs on pp. 235-6 are in remarkable agreement with Meredith’s. 
The letter, though written in 1860, was not published till 1901, but the 
view it sets forth was ‘‘in the air,’’ especially in scientific circles. Huxley 
says in the course of his letter: ‘‘ Understand that all the younger men of 
science I know intimately are essentially of my way of thinking.” 
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I caught 
With Death in me shrinking from Death, 
As cold from cold, for a sign 
Of the life beyond ashes: I cast, 
Believing the vision divine, 
Wings of that dream of my Youth 
To the spirit beloved : ’twas unglassed 
On her breast, in her depths austere : 
A flash through the mist, mere breath, 
Breath on a buckler of steel. 


Earth is absolutely unresponsive to the personal appeal. 
This is a striking contrast to the confident and insistent 
personal note of Browning’s Prospice and to the tempered 
faith of Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Meredith regards all 


such hopes, for one’s self or for others, as not merely 


illusory, but as weak, not spiritual aspirations but sensual 
dreams, the ery not of faith, but of unfaith, (A Faith on 
Trial), Our straining to the farther shore is really an 
attempt to gain personal comfort and advantage; a yearning 
to make sure of the Impalpable by touch ; to reveal what 
Nature has left hidden. To the fleshly desires of “assur- 
ances, symbols,” she turns a deaf ear: “ Harsh wisdom 
gives Earth, no more.” But for those who accept Earth for 
what she is, and acknowledge themselves bound to bloom 
and fade like her flowers, she has the richest rewards, even 
in bereavement : 


Earth your haven, Earth your helm, 

You command a double realm ; 

Labouring here to pay your debt, 

Till your little sun shall set ; 

Leaving her the future task : 

Loving her too well to ask. 

Eglantine that climbs the yew, 

She her darkest wreathes for those 

Knowing her the Ever-new, 

And themselves the kin o’ the rose. 
( The Woods of Westermain. ) 
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IV. Democracy 


The difference between Meredith and his two great prede- 


cessors in Victorian poetry goes far deeper than the accept- 


ance or rejection of the theory of evolution on the one hand, 


or the orthodox religious faith of the time on the other. 
Browning and Tennyson were both affected, though in dif- 
ferent ways, by the individualist impulse of the Romantic 
Revival and by the allied influences in contemporary 
thought. In the case of Browning this is abundantly clear. 
His earlier poems are all studies of the individual soul, and 
he is evidently expressing his own view.when he makes 
Tiburzio say in Luria (V. 299-302) : 

A people is but the attempt of many 

To rise to the completer life of one ; 

And those who live as models for the mass 

Are singly of more value than they all. 
His sonnet, Why Iam a Liberal, shows that the foundation 
of his political creed is the desire for liberty for himself, 
and, by logical consequence, for others. Tennyson, in spite 
of his humanitarianism, is essentially conservative, in the 
broad meaning of the word, and in the latter part of his life 
he became almost reactionary; the vague aspirations for 
“the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world” in 
Locksley Hall become Sixty Years After the unreasoned 
vituperation of modern literature and democratic move- 
ments. His hero laments that “Science grows and Beauty 
dwindles ’—*Art and Grace are less and less ;’’ even the 
“ Lion passant,” the Locksley arms at the village inn, gives 
place to the peasant cow ; 

Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, poor old Poetry, passing hence, 
In the common deluge drowning old political common sense. 

The poem is, of course, as its author said, “dramatic,’”’ and 
it would not be fair to identify the poet with his hero; but 


2 
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the Memoir shows that similar opinions, in less violent lan- 
guage, were expressed by Tennyson in private conversation 
with his friends. He is reported as saying:' “I do not in 
the least mind if England, when the people are less ignorant 
and more experienced in self-government, eventually becomes 
a democracy.’ This was in 1887, and the tone and phrase- 
ology of the sentence are more significant than the opinion 
it contains. Tennyson “did not mind!’ But it was a 
change of which he said on another occasion, “ May I not 
live to see it.”? He voted for the Franchise Bill of 1884, 
not because he liked it, but because he felt that it was not 
safe to refuse. His polities, like his morals, are those of 
the conservative middle class of Victoria’s reign, and when 
he became a Peer, he took on the colour of his new sur- 
roundings with marvellous facility. We find him writing to 
Gladstone in 1884 “the House of Peers has the prior claim 
to confidence,” being older than the House of Commons ; 
and asking, “What safeguard is there against the destruction 
of the Constitution and the disruption of the whole Empire, 
except a chamber like the House of Lords?” * Tennyson 
stands for traditional conservatism even more completely than 
Browning does for individualistic liberalism, for the latter 
attitude is one which does not lend itself readily to poetic 
expression. Meredith was an out-and-out Radical. In his 
novels, it is true, he takes his characters chiefly from the 
upper, or rather, the educated classes, for only in cultivated 
society could he find play for the Comie Spirit ; but in his 
poetry his essential democracy is very clearly brought out. 
Juggling Jerry, The Beggar’s Soliloquy, The Old Chartist, The 
Patriot Engineer, and Grandfather Bridgeman show not 
merely his appreciation of the virtues of the English lower 
classes, but his sympathy with their ideas; he adopts their 























1V. 2, p. 338. 7V. 2, p. 303. 3V. 2, p. 307 and 303. 
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view of life as his own, or puts his own view into their 
mouths. Thus in A Stave of Roving Tim (addressed to cer- 































tain friendly Tramps), he makes his hero sum up in the 
simplest language the Meredithian philosophy : 


i” Lord, no, man’s lot is not for bliss ; . 
4 To call it woe is blindness : 
4 It’s here a kick, and it’s there a kiss, 
3 And here and there a kindness. 
He starts a hare and calls her joy ; 
He runs her down to sorrow: 
The dogs within him bother the boy, 
But ’tis a new day to-morrow. 


Equally significant is the moral and political sermon Mere- 
dith preaches, speaking in his own person, in The Empty 
Purse, to “our later Prodigal Son,” the youth cursed by the 





: inheritance of wealth and privilege. The secret of his ruin 
: has been the ensnaring suggestion, “Not thou as commoner 
men!” All such folly must be abandoned, and he must seek 
3 by service a real fellowship with the children of Earth. 
: The God in the conscience of multitudes feel, 
: And we feel deep to Earth at her heart, 
3 We have her communion with men, 
3 New ground, new skies for appeal. 
j ; iid 
é Change, directed by intelligence, must be welcomed, and the 
§ . - 
: stupor of precedents shunned. Grandmotherly laws, “ Giv- 
+ 3 ing rivers of gold to our young,”’ must be discarded : 
4 Men’s right of bequeathing their all to their own 
( With little regard for the creatures they squeezed ) ; 
; 4 Their mill and mill- water and nether mill-stone 


Tied fast to their infant ; lo, this is the last 

Of their hungers, by prudent devices appeased. 

The law they decree is their ultimate slave ; 
Wherein we perceive old Voracity glassed. 

It works from their dust, and it reeks of their grave. 





Evidently here we have a modern democratic creed very 
different from Browning’s individualism and Tennyson’s 
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conservatism. But Meredith’s democracy is much more 
than a working political creed ; it is a fundamental doctrine 
of his philosophy. “ Brain democratic ” is to be “king of 
the host,’’ because that has been and must continue to be the 
way of progress. Democracy, or, as Meredith prefers to call 
it, fellowship, is a central theme in some of his most impor- 
tant poems. In The Woods of Westermain it is at once a 
part and a consequence of the trustful acceptance of Nature 
he so often urges : 

Drink the sense the notes infuse, 

You a larger self will find : 

Sweetest feliowship ensues 

With the creatures of your kind. 

Ay, and Love, if Love it be, 

Flaming over J and ME, 

Love meet they who do not shove 

Cravings in the van of Love. 


The dragon of self must be subdued,—not exterminated (for 
no force in Nature is slain), but curbed, and put to service. 
To the cries of “ First my Dragon” Earth pays no heed ; 
her concern is not with the individual, but with the genera- 
tions ; and Man must learn, in his little way, something of 
the broadness of vision of Earth. This is the burden of 
The Test of Manhood : 


As only for the numbers Nature’s care 

Is shown, and she the personal nothing heeds, 
So to Divinity the spring of prayer 

From brotherhood the one way upwards leads. 


Fellowship is thus not merely a counsel of prudence, a Law 
of Nature, but it is the way by which man reaches to the 
Divine. This is the root of Meredith’s antagonism to some 


forms of religion popular in his day—that they started from 
self and thus slew “the soul of brotherhood whence Reverence 
drew.” 
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In fellowship religion has its founts : 
The solitary his own God reveres : 
Ascend no sacred Mounts 

Our hungers or our fears. 


Like the sustaining air 

Are both for flowers and weeds. 

But he who claims in spirit to be flower 
Will find them both an air that doth devour. 


This sense of brotherhood is closely linked by Meredith 
with the development of the intelligence, to which he 
attaches supreme importance as the chief instrument of 
human progress. It was not until the mind, “the cherish- 
able mind, the multitude’s grave shepherd” took full flight 
that man gained his first sight of brotherhood and so dis- 
cerned “the Master mind—The Great Unseen, nowise the 
Dark Unknown.” At first, in blindness, he fought towards 
God “through crimson mire,” but it was only when he 


upheld “aforehead lamp” and saw humanity not as a 
I ; 


doomed army, but “all choral in its fruitful garden camp,” 
that the palpable was illumed by the spiritual. As it was 
through a sense of fellowship that he first gained spiritual 
insight, it is by communion with his fellows that he must 
acquire wisdom. Wisdom dr es 


To mummywrap perching a height. 
It chews the contemplative cud 

In peril of isolate scorn, 

Unfed of the onward flood, 


(A Faith on Trial.) 
It is this faith in humanity and, above all, in human 
reason, that gives Meredith hope for the future. It is not 
inanimate nature which is recognized by Earth as the 
supreme miracle; nor even man as the noblest of the 
animals ; but man regarded in his spiritual aspect, reaching 
out to the Divine. 
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No miracle the sprout of wheat from clod, 

She knows, nor growth of man in grisly brute ; 
But he, the flower at head and soil at root, 

Is miracle, guides he the brute to God. 

And that way seems he bound ; that way the road, 
With his dark-lantern mind, unled, alone, 
Wearifully through forest-tracks unsown, 

He travels, urged by some internal goad. 


(The Test of Manhood. ) 
Meredith’s religion, then, is not merely the religion of 
Earth ; it is equally the religion of Humanity. It relates 
man not only to the rest of Nature, but to the rest of Man- 
kind, and it relates him to the race not only in its past his- 
tory, but in its future triumphs. When man, desiring a 
miracle to save him from extinction, prays 


‘* Sever me from the hollowness of Earth ! 
Me take, dear Lord !”’ 


Earth’s reply is 
‘* Live in thy offspring as I live in mine.”’ 
(Earth and Man. ) 

Thus for the hope of a future life for the individual, 
Meredith substitutes the certainty of service to the future 
progress of the race. Earth inspires a homelier faith than 
a groping in dimness for “the Yonder shores”; she abhors 
this as an uncertain step in the mire, and plants a firm foot 
in the midway path of experience. Our hope is in what we 
see, in the young generations about us, and in Earth’s love 
of her young—“a preference manifest.” It is for us to fol- 
low Earth’s example : 

But love we well the young, her road midway 

The darknesses runs consecrated clay. 

Despite our feeble hold on this green home, 

And the vast outer strangeness void of dome, 

Shall we be with them, of them, taught to feel, 


Up to the moment of our prostrate fall, 
The life they deem voluptuously real 
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Is more than empty echo of a call, 
Or shadow of a shade, or swing of tides ; 






As brooding upon age, when veins congeal, 

Grey palsy nods to think. With us for guides, 

Another step above the animal, 

To views in Alpine thought are they helped on. 

Good if so far we live in them when gone! 

( Youth in Memory. 
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V. Woman 








Closely connected with Meredith’s faith in democracy is 
his desire for the emancipation of woman. He has suggested 






& this obliquely in some of his novels—in Rhoda Fleming, in 






Diana of the Crossways, and above all in the great trilogy : 






F One of our Conquerors, Lord Ormont and his Aminta, and 
; 1 ’ 






The Amazing Marriage. In each of these we have a woman 






who is the victim of unequal laws, of outworn conventions, 






of the brutality of man, or of her own weak nature and 






deficient education ; but one wonders how many novel readers 






perceive the thought which underlies the story. In the 






poems Meredith’s teaching is direct and unmistakable, 






whether the theme is treated lightly and humorously, as in 
A Ballad of Fair Ladies in Revolt, or seriously, indeed, 
almost tragically, as in The Sage Enamoured and the Honest 






Lady, which forms such.a significant companion piece to 





Modern Love. Meredith’s appeal, on this question as on 






others, is to Nature and Reason ; he has no sympathy with 






those who in the great name of Nature would break all the 






bonds of law. The Puritan is, in his view, nearer the read- 





ing of Nature than the Libertine, for Nature condemns and 






q punishes inexorably 






Sin against immaturity, the sin 





Of ravenous excess, what deed divides 

Man from vitality ; these bleed within ; 

Bleed in the crippled relic that abides. 

Perpetually they bleed ; a limb is lost, 

A piece of life, the very spirit maimed. 

( The Sage Enamoured. ) 
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On the other hand, the culprit who, in obedience to Nature’s 
law, has broken the law of man, is dubiously blamed by his 
own conscience. He feels the whip of general condemnation, 
but he bewails only his isolation from his fellows and the 
loss of their esteem. Man must build on the foundations of 
Nature if the structure of human society is to last, and must 
be moved by higher and deeper considerations than those of 
immediate advantage. Marriage must be a troth of equal 
hands, mate and mate, a soul’s embrace upon an upper 
plane, and not the mere exchange of a pious token, by which 
both man and woman feel themselves cheated. Meredith’s 
outspoken sympathy for what he regards as the wrongs of 
woman, both in this poem and in A Ballad of Fair Ladies in 
Revolt, is in striking contrast with the hesitating conven- 
tionality of Tennyson’s Princess, which was written, it is 
true, a generation earlier. Browning, influenced perhaps by 
his own ideal union, did not step much farther than Tenny- 
son beyond the lines of romantic tradition as to the relations 
of the sexes; but in his insistence on the sacredness of pas- 
sion he opened the way for Meredith’s wider view. He 
would have accepted Meredith’s definition of passion as 
“noble strength on fire,” and in The Statue and the Bust, In 
a Balcony, Respectability, and The Inn Album he displays a 
wider sympathy than can have been altogether approved by 
conventional Victorian morality, which was sorely puzzled 
by the dialectic of Fifine at the Fair. But these are merely 
incidental outbursts of an intensely vigorous and independent 
mind, which in the main accepted the prevailing view as to 
sex-relations, just as, in spite of a genuine independence of 
spirit in religious matters, Browning accepted, in the main, 
the orthodox religious position of his time. The remarkable 
thing about Meredith is that a generation after his poems 


were published, they still present radical ideas which have 


not yet been absorbed by many of his readers, although 
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these are drawn from the classes most likely to be in sym- 
pathy with his opinions. The day may, of course, come 


when Meredith’s philosophy will seem as much out of date 
as the compromises of Browning and Tennyson appear to 
the advanced thinkers of our own time; but he must at least 
be recognized as one who was in the van of contemporary 
thought in science and philosophy—a leader, not merely a 
follower and interpreter of the ideas of his time. 


J. W. CunLIFFE. 





Il.—THE LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE—AN 
ANTIDOTE TO DIE LEIDEN DES 
JUNGEN WERTHERS 


The Letters of Charlotte was first published in London 
in 1786, seven years after Goethe’s The Sorrows of Werter 
had been translated by W. Render.' My acquaintance with 
this book was made the other day, when I discovered a 
copy of it, published in New York in 1797,? among some 
volumes which had belonged to my great-grandfather. 

Dr. Goodnight * quotes Wilkens (Americana Germanica, 
m1, 8) who records that the first American edition of The 
Sorrows of Werter appeared five years after the first Eng- 
lish translation, of which it was a reprint; he further says ‘ 
that this translation was by Daniel Malthus. 


1 Leipziger Biicher-Auktion den 25. Oktober 1886: Verzeichnis der nach- 
gelassenen Bibliothek des Herrn Verlagsbuchhiindler Dr. Salomon Hirzel ; 
no. 29—an English edition of The Sorrows of Werter translated by W. 
Render, 2 vols. Litchfield, 1779. See also Hiersemann’s catalogue 42 
(p. 12, no. 269) for an edition, translated by W. Render, Litchfield, 1789. 
Appell: Werther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg, 1882) does not mention any 
Litchfield edition, but notes the first English translation, as London, 
1779 (p. 12f., also p. 286f.). Thiscomes through the French (see below, 
p- 27, n. 5). He does not mention Render’s name before the 1801 edition 
(p. 288). 

2 The Letters of Charlotte during her connexion with Werter (Engraving 
of Charlotte at the Tomb of Werter, frontispiece) Grazia sola di su ne 
vaglia, inanti Che piu ’] desio d’amore al cor s’invecchi. Newyork : 
Printed by William A. Davis for E. Duyckinck & Co., T. Allen, T. & J. 
Swords, T. Greenleaf and J. Tiebout. 1797. 2 vols. (bound together) 
240 pp. 

58. H. Goodnight: German Literature in American Magazines Prior to 
1846. Bulletin of the University of Wiscunsin, No. 188. (Madison, 
1907.) P. 23 f. 

* Idem, p. 24. 
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Two years after the English translation of Werther 
had appeared in America,—namely in 1786,—there was 
published in London The Letters of Charlotte, the author 
of which remains unknown. It is this book that made its 








appearance at New York, eleven years later. : 
“To Carlyle the merit is due of making Goethe popular 







in England,” says Miss Carr in an article on Goethe in his 
Connection with English Literature.’ Mr, Alford points 
= out that “the first beginnings of the study of Goethe in 






“noland came fifty vears before Carlyle,” ? and notes tha 
England fifty 4 before Carlyle,’ 1 notes that 






= “in the year 1780 * a translation of Werther first introduced 
. 3 Goethe to the notice of Englishmen. This became popular 






and passed through several editions.” Miss Bateson * calls 
attention to the fact that “for many years after its [ Werther’s] 
appearance in Germany, it was only known in England in 
the form of indirect translation through the French, incor- 







rect in that language, and further mutilated in the English 
version®. .. In addition to these facts it must not be 
forgotten that, at the close of the last century, England was, 
as a nation, almost incapable of appreciating foreign litera- 






es ture, particularly when it was of an impassioned and senti- 





mental character.” 
The interest in Werther aroused a curiosity regarding its 
author; Mr. Alford® says that Coleridge once came near 















'Pub. of English Goethe Society, No. iv, p. 56. (London, 1888. ) 
*R. G. Alford, Goethe's Earliest Critics in England. Idem, No. vii, p. 
ze 8f. (London, 1893. ) 
3 ’ This should be 1779. (See above, note 1, p. 26.) 

*See the abstract of her paper on Werther, Publications of the Eng- 
lish Goethe Society, ii, p. 29 (J.ondon, 1886. ) 
4 § Appell remarks, p. 12, that the first English translation is nothing like 
4 the original. ‘‘ Dieser ganze englische Werther ist nach einer franzisi- 
: schen Ubersetzung wiedergegeben.’’ He quotes from Carlyle, Critical and 

Miscellaneous Essays, 1, 341. 

® Goethe's Earliest Critics in England, p. 13. 
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translating Faust ;—he was pressed to, but “I debated with 
myself whether it became my moral character to render into 
English, and so far certainly lend my countenance to lan- 
guage, much of which I thought vulgar, licentious and 
blasphemous.”” Up to 1812 Werther alone of Goethe’s works 


had acquired popularity in England.’ 

J. W. Appell? mentions the long poetic letter of Werther 
to Charlotte, written by Taylor in 1784, Anna Francis’ 
Charlotte to Werter, 1787, Lady Wallace’s The Ghost o 
Werter, in a letter to a friend, 1787, Amelia Pickering’ 


thirteen letters of Werter in verse, 1788, ete. He shows 
other influences of Werther in art, and comes finally to 7’. 
Letters of Charlotte,’ which he outlines. 

Meyer calls these letters “one of the earliest, and surely 
the best-known English Wertheriade, whose author remains 
unknown to the present day.”* It was twice translated 


' Alforu, ’s Earliest Critics in England, p. 14. 

? Werther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg, 1882), pp. 15 f.; 310f. 

5**The Letters of Charlotte, during her connexion with Werter.  Lon- 
don: printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand, 1786. 2 vols. x und 1598S. und 
170 S. in 8. Mit einer Vorrede, worin Goethe im religiés-moralischen 
Ton abgekanzelt wird. 

Auch New York, 1797. 2 vols. xii und 2408S. in 12, Mit einem Tite!- 
kupfer: Charlotte at the Tomb of Werter. 

Ferner: London 1813. iii und 211 8. in 8.” 

See the Oldenburg 1882 edition, p. 18f., pp. 310, 311. 

Goodnight (p. 23f.), speaks of the ‘‘ Werter fever’’ 
says it was nearly as violent here as elsewhere, but was not of long 


in America. He 


duration. 
F. Meyer, Katalog der Goethe Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1910), p. 27, no. 188 : 

‘*The Letters of Charlotte, during her Connexion with Werter. Grazia 
sola di su ne vaglia, inanti Che piu’! desio d’amore al cor s’invecchi 
vol. i, ii. London, Printed for T. Cadell in the Strand mpcc, Lxxvi. 
2 Blatt x 159 u 2 Blatt 170 Seiten 8° Halbfranzband. 

Appell 359. Eine der friihesten und wohl die bekannteste englische 
Wertheriade, deren Verfasser bis auf den heutigen Tag unbekannt ist. Sir 
wurde zweimal ins Deutsche tibertragen, einmal von Schillers Schwager, 
W. F. H. Reinwald, Hofrath und Bibliothekar in Meinigen.’’ 

In Karl W. Hiersemann’s catalogne 42 (Leipzig, December, 1888, p. 13, 
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into German; by Schiller’s brother-in-law, Reinwald, 
1788, and by Ludwig Gall, in 1825. The second trans- 
lation was based on the fifth American edition of the book, 
and Oswald! records a fifth (English ?) edition in 1815. 

But before the first? German translation, there were two 
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number 285), and again in catalogue 71, p. 58 (1890-91) under ‘‘ Eng- 


’ number 1261, the book is listed: ‘ Letters 


lische Sprache und Literatur,’ 
of Charlotte, during her acquaintance with Werter,’ Sth edition w. 2 en- 





5 gravings. London 1815, Hfz. 
ah In Hirzel’s collection (see above, p. 26, n. 1), the translation by Rein- 






wald is mentioned (p. 3, no. 78). ‘‘ Lottens Briefe an eine Freundin 
wihrend ihrer Bekanntschaft mit Werthern. A. d. Engl. (von W. F. H. 
Reinwald) 2 Thle. Mit Titelkpfr. Berlin 1788. pp.’’ Number 79 in this 
collection is another copy of the same work-—‘“‘ brosch., unbeschnitten.”’ 

Cf. also F. Meyer, Verzeichnis einer Goethe Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1908, p. 
42, No. 331: ‘‘ Lottens Briefe an eine Freundin, etc. Berlin und Stettin 
1788 (Verfasser, W. Fr. H. Reinwald.)’’? Also, idem, p. 45, No. 360: 
‘Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 1790 [Ppbd. m. T.] Bd. 59, Stiick 2, 
S. 460f. Lottens Briefe an eine Freundin... [Referat. Unterz.] Dm. 
[ Verfasser : Sell in Stettin.]’’ 

'Cf. also Eugen Oswald, Goethe in England and America (Bibliography 
for the Goethe Society), London, 1909, p. 54: 

‘‘Anon; The Letters of Charlotte, during her connexion with Werter. 

L. 1786. 

—— thesame. N. Y. 1797, 1, 12mo. 

— thesame. L. 1813, 8vo. 
the same. Fifth edition 1815. 

Reinwald, W. Fr. H. Lottens Briefe (ete.), Berlin und Stettin 1788, und 
(wahrscheinlich dasselbe). 

Gall, L. Lottens Gestiindnisse (etc.) ... Aus dem englischen nach 
der 5ten amerikanischen Ausgabe. Trier, 1825. xrv. 241 pp. 16mo.’’ 

? This translation by Gall, just noted, is evidently the second translation. 

On this second German translation, see Meyer, Katalog der Goethe 
a sibliothek, number 191: ‘‘ Lottens Gestiindnisse, in Briefen, an eine ver- 
a traute Freundin, vor und nach Werthers Tode geschrieben. Aus dem 
Englischen, nach der fiinften amerikanischen Ausgabe. Mit Lottens 
héchst ihnlichem Bildnisse, nach einem Familiengemiilde, und einem Fac- 
simile ihrer Handschrift, aus einem Erinnerungsbuche. Trier, 1825. Bei 
F. A. Gall. Titelkupfer xiv. 241 Seiten. 1 Seite Verbesserungen. 1 
3 Blatt. Facsimile. Alter Halblederband. Die Originalumschliige mit ein- 
’ gebunden. 
‘Appell 360. Eine von Ludwig Gall besorgte Ubersetzung des anonymen 
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French translations made of this anonymous work,' both of 


Romans ‘‘ The Letters of Charlotte during her connexion with Werter, 
1786,’’ mit einem reizenden Portrait Lottens in englischer Punktiermanier.”’ 

See also: Dr. Hirzel’s collection (p. 3, no. 81). ‘* Lottens Gestiindniss 
in Briefen an e. vertr. Freundin vor u. nach Werthers Tode geschr. A. d. 
Engl. m. Portr. u. Facs. Trier 1825. 12 pp.’’? This edition is mentioned 
likewise in the Antiquarisches Bucherlager (Nr. 713, 1884) von Kirchhof 
& Wigand in Leipzig (p. 2, no. 32): ‘‘ Lottens Gestiindnisse in Briefen, 
au e. vertraute Freundin vor u. nach Werthers Tode, geschrieben. Au: 
d. Engl. (v. L. Gall). 16. Trier 1825. Hldrbd. mit Portr. u. Facs. y 
Charl. Kestner.’’ 

Cf. also F. Meyer: Verzeichnis, etc. (Leipzig, 1908) p. 151, no. 1560: 
‘* Lottens Gestiindnisse. . . Trier, 1825. Bei F. A. Gall [Hfz.] [Ver- 
fasser: J. J. A. David de St. George. Uebersetzer: L. Gall ?]’’ 

Cf. also Appell: Werther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg, 1882), pp. 22f,. 
310f. 

‘Meyer: Katalog . . . (p. 27, nos. 189, 190): ‘‘ Lettres de Charlotte, 
pendant sa liaison avec Werther. Traduites de L’ Anglais par M. D. D. 
8. G. Avec un extrait d’ Eléonore, autre ouvrage Anglais contenant les 
premiéres aventures de Werther ; // Grazia sola disu ne vaglia inanti Che 
piu ’1 desio d’amore al cor sinvecchi // A Londres, Et se trouve 4 Paris 
chez Royez, libraire, Quai des Augustins 4 la descente du Pont Neuf 
MDCCLXXXVII. 2 Blatt 64 u. 120 Seiten und 2 Blatt xix und 135 Seiten. 
8°. Hfz. 

** Appel 359. ‘‘Schénes Exemplar auf Velinpapier dieser sehr seltenen 
Ubersetzung J. J. A. David de St. George’s mit zwei Kupfervignetten 
nach Chodowiecki . . .’’ ete. 

**190. Dasselbe. A Londres, et se trouve chez les Libraires des Nou- 
veautés MDCCLXXXvII. 2 Blatt xii 79 und 2 Blatt 96 und 48 Seiten,”’ etc. 

Cf. also Hirzel’s collection, number 80: ‘‘ Lettres de Charlotte pend. sa 
liaison av. Werther. trad. del’ Ang]. 2 vols. Av. un extrait d’ Eléonore. 
Ay. 2 portr. Londres 1787. 16. Hfz.”’ 

Cf. F. Meyer, Verzeichnis, etc. . . p. 39, nos. 312, 313. (Lettres de 
Charlotte, 1787.) Idem, p. 41, no. 330. 

F. Baldensperger: Bibliographie Critique de Goethe en France (Paris, 
1907), p. 7, no. 47, notes ‘‘ Lettres de Charlotte 4 Caroline, son amie, 
pendant sa liaison avec Werther, traduites de l’anglais (d’ Arkwright) 
Paris, 1787.’’ Oswald, Goethe Bibliography, p. 54, also notes the trans- 
lation by Arkwright. 

Professor Baldensperger, in the same bibliography, mentions, no. 48 : 
‘* Lettres de Charlotte pendant sa liaison avec Werther, traduites de 
Vanglais par M. D. S-G (David de Saint-George) avec un Extrait 
d’Eléonore, autre ouvrage anglais, contenant les premieres aventures de 
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1787. Appell’ notes a Swedish translation, published at 


Stockholm in 1794. 
By 1797 * we find the first American reprint of this work. 





Ee 
a 
a 





The next year, another edition is brought out at Boston ; and 









a 
eS 


ARTE 


the original Goethe material is attached.? This edition is in 
the Harvard Library ; the copy in the Boston Public Library 


is also bound with a translation of Goethe’s Werther ;* 










See 








Werther. Londres et Paris, 1787, 2 vol.’’ In his Goethe en France ( Paris, 
1904) he says, (p. 17): ‘‘Un peu plus tard on traduit de l'anglais les 
Lettres de Charlotte pendant sa liaison avec Werther, et la critique regrette 






que cet ouvrage ne soit pas ‘entrelacé’ avec le roman primitif. 
L’ éditeur prévient le public qu’il ena tiré des exemplaires de méme format 
que celui-ci, pour la commodité des lecteurs qui seraient désireux d’asso- 






cier ainsi par la reliure les deux ouvrages.’’ 
1J. W. Appell : Werther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg 1882), p. 21. ‘‘ Lottas 

bref till en vin under sin bekantskap med Werther. Ofversiittning 2 
4 delen. Stockholm, 1794, in 12.’’ (Idem, p. 311. ) 
i ?That the book was read in America as early as 1793 is shown by A 
Patalogue of Books for Sale or Circulation by William P. Blake at the Boston 
Book Store, no. 59 Cornhill. Boston, Printed for William P. Blake, . 
MDCCXCIII, in which occurs, on p. 11, the entry: ‘Charlotte’s Letters 
during her connection with Werter, a nove] (1 vol.)’. 
Bs The book is also listed at 75 cents, in a Catalogue of American Editions 
of books for sale, wholesale and retail, William P. and Lemuel Blake, 
at the Boston Bookstore, no. 1 Cornhill, now preserved at the Grolier 
Club of New York, which dates it circa 1800. 

See also Watt: Bibliotheca Britannica, Edinburgh, 1824, Arts. Charlotte 
and Werter for mention of this work. 

’ Werter and Charlotte. The Sorrows of Werter, a German story. To 
which is annexed, The Letters of Charlotte to a female friend during her 



















Ft connexion with Werter. The whole of both works complete in one volume. 
3 Boston : for Thomas and Andrews. Sold at their bookstore, no. 45 New- 
bury Street : by I. Thomas, Worcester: by Thomas, Andrews and Penni- 
4 man, Albany : and by Thomas, Andrews and Butler, Baltimore. October, 
4 1798. 

q *The Sorrows of Werter, translated from the German of Baron Géethe 






(sic). By William Render, D. D. 






You weep, —you love the youth,—revere his name. 
And wish from censure to defend his fame 
But hark! ‘Be Man,’ his spirit seems to say, 
‘Nor let my weakness tempt thy feet astray.’ 
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it’ is nine years later than the copy in the Harvard Library, 
and ten years;later*than the first American reprint. 

To sum up: these Letters of Charlotte appeared in 
England in 1786, seven years after The Sorrows oj 
Werter were first translated (through the French) into 
English. The year after this volume was published, two 
French translations? were made ; the following year, 1788, 
Reinwald, Schiller’s brother-in-law, made the first German 
translation; in 1794, a Swedish translation appeared at 
Stockholm. In 1797 the book was reprinted at New York ; 
in 1798 a second edition appeared at Boston, with Goethe's 
work bound with it: it was again reprinted at London, 
1801 ; at Boston, 1807 ; at London, 1813. There was a 
fifth edition in 1815, and a second German translation was 
made by Gall from the fifth American edition, and pub- 
lished at Treves in 1825. There may have been more than 
one edition of Gall’s translation in 1825; for Meyer's 
description of the book does not entirely agree with that in 
Kirchhof and Wigand’s catalogue; it is even possible that 


To which is annexed The Letters of Charlotte to a female friend during 
her connexion with Werter. Boston, etc., 1807. 

I may note that the above quatrain (a poor translation fron Goethe) 
is also on the title page of the London, 1801, edition. Cf. Appell, Wer- 
ther und seine Zeit (Oldenburg, 1882), p. 288. Cf. also n. 1 below. 

The Italian couplet which appears on the title page of the New York 
1797 edition, is absent from that of the Boston 1798 edition. 

1F. H. Wilkens: Early Influence of German Literature in America (Re- 
printed from Americana Germanica, iii, 2), mentions the 1797 and 1798 
editions on pp. 70, 71, and the 1807 edition (‘‘ reprinted from the Lon- 
don, 1801, edition’’), p. 87. 

?The English story of Eleanora, which was published with the French 
translations (cf. above, p. 30, n. 1) is obviously based on the hint in the 
first letter of The Sorrows of Werther: ‘‘ Poor Leonora! and yet I was 
not to blame,”’ ete. Cf. Appell, Werter und seine Zeit (Oldenburg, 1882), 
p. 17. 
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Gall made another translation from the French translation 
of the English work, this same year.’ 

For a period of about forty years (1786-1825), Tie 
Letters of Charlotle seems to have been fairly popular, not 
only in England and America, but also in France and Ger- 


many: and it was not unknown in Sweden. 


I] 


Bielschowsky does not mention The Letters of Char- 
lotte, as far as I know, in his Life of Goethe ;* but in 
speaking of the “ Werther fever,” he says :* “it [ Werther] 
was imitated . . . Lotte’s letters were written,” ete.,— 
implying that an admiration for Goethe’s work stimulated 
these letters. Assuming that he is referring to the book 
under discussion, I think we may correct the impression 
that Bielsechowsky evidently has. For this book is not a 
copy of The Sorrows of Werther, nor is it an imitation, 
—save outwardly. Without Werther, it would never have 
been written, of course: but its spirit is antagonistic to 
Werther—it is written as an antidote. 

Wilkens ° undertakes to characterize the work. He says: 
“Werther . . . gave rise to imitations in England and else- 
where, Of the large number of these imitations and works 
founded on Werther, one at least, the Letters of Charlotte 
during her Connexion with Werter, was reprinted several 
times. It is a vapid, inane work, utilizing suggestions from 
its German model to construct a Werter without objection- 


1Cf. above, p. 29, note 2: also the entry under Meyer ( Verzeichnis), p. 


teh} 
29, note 2, and under Meyer ( Katalog), p. 30, n. 1. 
2 Its name does not occur in the index, nor does that of Reinwald. 
> Bielschowsky : Life of Goethe, New York, 1905-08, i, 201. 
*See above, p. 28, and p. 30, n. 1, last paragraph. 
5 Wilkens, Early Influence of German Literature in America, p. 37. 


3 
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able features. Its only redeeming quality is that its style 
is not as outrageous as is the case with many imitations 
of sentimental literature. It was sometimes printed in 
America in the same volume with, and after, Werter, as it 
intended to act as a sedative after the soul-stirring lines 
that preceded me 

It is fortunately rare that a “ vapid, inane work ” lives, 
even in one country, for forty years. If The Letters of 
Charlotte outwardly imitates Werther, at bottom it is 
antagonistic. The Preface to Werter' shows that the work 


was censured, and attempts to defend its author : 


‘‘Among the number of pamphlets which this little work ? gave occasion 
to, there were not wanting some which censured it; and Mr. Goethé has 
been called the apologist of suicide by those who, not distinguishing the 
Author from the Work, very absurdly ascribed to him the erroneous senti- 
ments which he has given to his principal character—a method of criticism 
which would equally affect all the epic and tragic writers that ever existed. 

‘*Werter appears to have been strongly impressed with sentiments of 
religion ; and it is not to be wondered at, that in his state of mind they 
should take an irregular form, and sometimes border upon extravagance. 
A few expressions which had this appearance, have been omitted by the 
French, and a few more by the English translator, as they might possibly 


give offence in a work of this nature.’’ 


The ‘ Editor,’—as he styles himself,—of the Letters, 


evidently feels that the Anglicized Werter * 


is not sufficiently 
innocuous ; and it is to counteract this pernicious influence 
that the Leftfers are written. This is shown first of all in his 
Preface,* from which I quote. It will be noticed that the 


unknown author regards his work as an antidote: “and if 


they [the sentiments of the hero] are erroneous, . . . why 


1 From the Boston, 1798 and 1807 editions of Werter and the Letters. 

2That is, Werther! 

3 Cf. Appell’s ‘‘ dieser ganze englische Werther 

* Printed, as far as I know, whenever the book was. It isin the New 
York, 1797, as well as the Boston, 1798 and 1807 editions. 


” (p. 27, n. 5, above). 
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are they published without their antidote?” he asks.'. No 


admiration for Goethe’s work stimulated this preface ! 






‘ . , And though I too well know, that to avoid licentious description, 
and to reject fashionable ideas, is to wander far from the road that leads 
to wealth and fame in the literary world, yet Iam not willing to acquire 
either one or the other at the expense of my reader’s happiness. If amuse- 
ment only is to be found in the Letters of Charlotte, it will at least be inno- 







cent amusement. If opinions are advanced which may appear uncommon, 
they will not be found to militate against the precepts of religion. If the 






mind of the reader is not expanded by additional knowledge, it will not 





be contracted by the subtleties of scepticism. 
‘‘ Whether these negative recommendations will carry any weight, I 
know not; but I am sorry to find any book published, in favor of which 







even these cannot be advanced; and IJ am still more sorry, that a book so 





universally read as the Sorrows of Werter should fall under this predica- 





ment; a book which is not simply an apology for the horrible crime of 





P suicide, but in which, as far as the author’s abilities would go, it is justi- 





fied and recommended ! 
‘But the author, not satisfied with recommending a specific crime, has 
aimed a violent blow at all religion. In the language of those men who, 





if they would, cannot avoid venerating revelation, he says: ‘ J revere our 







: religion ; you know Ido: 1 am sensible that it often gives strength to the feeble, 
3 and comfort to the afflicted. But has it,’ he continues, ‘ should it have this 
3 effect on all men equally? ‘Consider this vast universe, and you will find millions 
Z for whom it never has existed; and millions, whether it is preached to them or not, 





for whom it never will exist.’ This is meant as a pretext for totally rejecting 






a it. Upon the same principle, we might reject almost everything that 






Providence affords us. He adds : ‘What vs the destiny of man? To fillup the 






measure of his sufferings, and drink up the bitter draught.’ *— Such are the 





sentiments interwoven in a work intended strongly to affect the mind, and 





in which the hero is made to act in conformity to these sentiments. The 







‘a action itself, I should hope, would shew the error and futility of the rea- : 
4 soning; and I will not pass so il} a compliment on the judgment of the 
8 reader, as to analyze the passage I have quoted ; the sophistry I should 
A think too glaring to mislead a mind not totally destitute of all moral cul- 





tivation: and yet I am sorry to say, we have had instances, in which, to- 
gether with the influence of the example, it has operated to the destruction 
of individuals, particularly among the other sex, who, from their virtues 







and attainments, must otherwise have become happy in themselves, and 
It would be painful to be particular; but in support 









ornamental to society. 









See below, p. 36. 
* See the Sorrows of Werter, Letter Lxvut. [‘‘ Editor’s’’ reference. ] 
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of what I have said, I cannot avoid taking notice of a single fact, well 
known in the metropolis,! that a young and amiable lady who, ‘rash/y 
ventured on the unknown shore,’ had the Sorrows of Werter under her pillow 
when she was found in the sleep of death.?... . 

‘‘Tt was very artful in the author, to insinuate, that his hero was 
‘strongly impressed with sentiments of religion.’ To have obtruded opinions 
in direct contradiction to these sentiments, without some sophistical allu- 
sion to them, would have shocked, instead of converting his readers, to 
become the disciples of that fell despair which whets the dagger of self- 
assassination. It is needless for me to observe, that he who is really ‘i 
pressed with sentiments of religion,’ will not readily be guilty of any crime, 
much less of the greatest. 

‘*In the Preface to the Sorrows of Werter,® we are told, that the author 
had been called the apologist of suicide, ‘ by those who absurdly ascribe to him 
the erroneous sentiments which he has given to his principal character.’ Here 
seems to be a distinction without a difference. If the author gave his hero 
these sentiments, surely they are his own; and if they are erroneous, be 
whose they will, why are they published without their antidote? As a 
translator, the editor tells us, that, to avoid giving offence, several excep- 
tionable sentiments are omitted. Had the author been influenced by sim- 
ilar motives, the work would never have appeared; . . . 

‘*The letters of Werter having been read with avidity, I am to solicit 
public indulgence for those of the amiable Charlotte. They commence at 
the time Werter’s commence, and were written by her to a female friend, 
with whom she corresponded both before and after the death of Werter. . . 

“The regard Charlotte expresses for the English language, in which 
she was conversant, and for English authors, must naturally be pleasing 
to an English reader. She quotes our poets, as we quote the ancients ; and 
it was natural she should do so : sentiments acquired through the medium 
of another language make the strongest impression on the mind. 

‘*Tt afforded me no small pleasure to find, that in the letters of Charlotte 
there was nothing to suppress. I give them at large; and wish I could 
do the same by her fair friend, of whom one cannot but conceive a high 
opinion, from the confidence reposed in her by Charlotte, and the great 
regard she expresses for her correspondence. . .’’ 


1Qy.: London. (Does this imply the author lives in ‘the provinces’ ' 
The ’79 translation came from Litchtield). 

7Cf. Appell (1882), p. 113. 

5 Needless to say, not Goethe’s famous preface—but the one already 
quoted from the Boston edition of Werter, which seems to show that this 
preface had been used before, in the English editions of Werter, and that 
the author of the Letters was familiar with it. 
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The tone of this preface needs no remark: it is written 
by an Englishman,' who seems “ almost incapable of appre- 
ciating” a book “of an impassioned and sentimental char- 
acter.”? His own “ antidote,” however, is sentimental. 
The writer (or “ Editor”) tries te make us think that 
Goethe’s Charlotte really wrote his Letters,’ but the whole 
tenor of his*preface before the concluding paragraphs tends 
to weaken their effect. 

It is also evident that the preface of Werther in the 
Boston edition of 1798 was known to the writer of the 
Letters published in New York in 1797. In the Boston 
edition Goethe’s own preface, beginning, “ I have carefully 
collected whatever I have been able to learn of the story of 
poor Werther, and here present it to you, knowing that you 
will thank me for it,’’ does not appear. 

Goodnight * notes the reprint of an English criticism in 
America (1795) which adverts to the “ fiery spirit of enthu- 
siasm and overflowing sensibility, which pervades the Sor- 
rows of Werter,” and, he continues, “ from that time on the 
writer finds no further reference to the work until 1806, 
when there appears a warning against it, as dangerous to the 
young.” ° 


The Letters of Charlotie covers the same period as the 





‘Cf. above, p. 36. ‘The regard Charlotte expresses for the English 
language,’ etc. 

*Cf. above, p. 27. 

*Cf. the last paragraph quoted from the Preface, p. 36 above. This is 
a well-worn trick at best. Cf. e. g. Milgenwater, the parody of Hiawatha, 
‘‘translated from the Feejee.’’ 

* German Literature in America, p. 25. 

> Ibid. ‘*There are some books which no parent should put into the 
hands of her child; which no bookseller should sell. Among these I shall 
mention the Sorrows of Werter, a book more read than any of its kind by 
the young, and which has proved the bane of more than one family.’’ 
Goodnight notes the appearance of the 1807 edition, but says nothing of 
the 1798 edition ; both of them were published with the ‘‘ antidote.’’ 
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Sorrows of Werther. It deals with the same characters, in the 
main,——though some new minor characters are introduced ,— 
and with the same events. References are constantly made 
to Werther,' and the author tries to keep as near the spirit 
of that work as his antidotal purpose will allow. 

But the atmosphere of the Letters is not German. We 
might almost imagine ourselves in an English town named 
Walham ; Charlotte often refers to her knowledge of Eng- 
lish, as if to remind the reader that she is, after all, a Ger- 
man; but she finds much in common with the English 
poets, her ideas are English, and her romanticism is but an 
echo of the German.’ 

Charlotte’s “female friend,’ to whom her letters are 
addressed, is one Carolina; imagine a Goethian Caroline 
bringing Dr. Leake’s book back (even as a “ part” of an 
“ English present”), to Lotte! Is it an utter lack of humor, 
or an exaggerated sense of humor, that prompts one young 
lady to bring such a gift to another, when she returns from 
a foreign trip? I fear the former, but Goethe had neither ! 

Of course, Werther has been parodied and burlesqued *— 


'It is interesting to note that these references are to letter and number, 
not to a date. Charlotte’s letters are numbered ; ‘‘as the dates of these 
letters only specified the week days on which they were written, it was 
thought needless to notice them,’’ says the ‘‘editor.’’ 

2 Cf. letter xlvi: ‘‘ Music may soothe, but cannot subdue the passions ; 
it is indeed a medicine of the mind, and perhaps the most efficacious : but 
though it may administer temporary relief, it seldom removes the disease 
... It gives me great pleasure to find it mentioned as a ‘sovereign 
remedy’ in diseases more immediately affecting the mind, by the author of 
the two medical volumes which formed a part of your acceptable and 
obliging English present, and which I had before read in a German trans- 
lation.’’ And the ‘ editor’’ notes: ‘‘ ‘ Medical Observations on Diseases 
peculiar to Women,’ by Dr. John Leake, of Cravenstreet ; translated into 
the German, etc.’’ 

5 Cf. Goodnight, German Literature in America, p. 26, and p. 192. This 
book could naturally not be regarded as an obvious satire, an earlier Sor- 
rows of Skwerter. 
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what great work has not?—but the seriousness of the 


preface seems to preclude the supposition that this is a 


satire. The earnest emphasis of the work as a whole must 
outweigh one or two absurd passages.' 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for Charlotte to show that she 
is familiar with German literature; at any rate, we must 
take such familiarity for granted. She is, however, as has 
already been noted, very fond of the English poets, with 
whom she is in complete sympathy.” Young, Thomson, 
Romeo and Julict, Hamlet, A Midsummer Nights Dream, As 
You Like It, Goldsmith and Milton are quoted,—the first 
two, most often. (Indeed, Young is ealled “our favorite 
English poet” in letter xix).’ 


‘Of. letter xiii, where, after quoting from Shakspere a couple of pages 
before, the ‘‘editer’’ brings Mrs. Barbauld to the support of Charlotte’s 
argument that love ‘‘ has as much influence in this age as in the age of 
romance,’’ though ‘‘ we are to distinguish the true from the false.’’ 

‘*None of the poets,’’ says the ‘editor's’ note, ‘‘ have displayed more 
happy talents on this subject [of love] than Mrs. Barbuuld ; and I cannot 
resist gratifying the reader of taste with the following very elegant and 
truly poetic stanzas by that lady, so immediately applicable to Charlotte’s 
observation.’? Then follows an eight-stanza poem, beginning : 


‘Come here, fond youth, whoe’er thou be 
That boasts to love as well as me.”’ 


2Cf. above, p. 37, n. 1; andn. labove. Cf. also the ‘‘ editor’s’’ footnote 
in letter xliii: ‘‘ The leading idea of Charlotte’s observation is beautifully 
expressed by Goldsmith : 
‘‘ Vain, very vain my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 

Traveller.’’ 
and again, in letter xlix, ‘‘In this, as well as several other passages, the 
language is too poetical for epistolary composition. It may, however, with 
justice be remarked, that this is a prevailing fault among young writers, to 
give into this kind of diction, especially those whose reading, like Char- 
lotte’s, has been chiefly confined to the poets.’’ 

3 <<. , . the next time Werter went away, he repeated two lines of our 
favorite English poet : 
‘My gloom is scatter’d, sprightly spirits flow, 
Tho’ wither’d is my vine, and harp unstrung.’ ”’ 
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‘*T had now made considerable progress in the English language, and, 
at the request of Albert, had translated ‘ Hassan, or the Camel-driver,’ the 
most beautiful eclogue of Collins, one of the modern English poets ;’’ 


writes Charlotte (letter xxxii), In letter xi, she says: 


‘* And that I have more than a common esteem for Werter, I do not 
blush to confess. His taste and sentiments are congenial with my own, his 
conversation enlightens; . . . he reads Klopstock with feeling, tempered 
by judgement ; and has translated a part of Ossian : for what is better than 
all, he understands English.’’ Cf. also letter ii: ‘‘I am bound to write to 
Albert twice a week ;. . . in order to improve ourselves in the English Jan- 
guage, we have agreed to correspond in no other. So that all my ‘idle 
time’... is devoted to the reading of English books.’’ 


Though Charlotte stresses the mind, she is not insensible 
to nature.' She is fond of the English poets, but “the 


Cf. also letter xxi: ‘‘‘For my part,’ I said, ‘I have net turned my 
thoughts to the subject, but,’ I added, laughing, ‘you know I am very 
learned, and can read English poetry : the English poets, you know, are 
philosophers, and one of them decides the matter in a single line— 


‘ True love and friendship are the same.’ 


‘*T should be extremely happy,’ said Werter, looking at me, ‘if that were 
the fact...’ 

That Carolina shares this love of England is shown by her travels 
there. (See above, p. 38, n. 2; also ‘‘ Theresa was in town, and you was 
then in England,’’ letter xxxi. Cf. also letter xvi: ‘‘ Your residence in 
England has made you too learned for me,’’ ete.) 

1Cf. for example, the famous ‘‘ Klopstock incident’’ after the ball 
though it does not gain in the retelling. ‘‘ The morning approached, and 
we returned home. The scene was truly delightful. We heard the thun- 
der roll afar off ; and whilst the sun was rising in the east, a beautiful rain- 
bow gave splendour to the west. ‘Ah!’ I said, ‘what magnificent sim- 
plicity is here !—what vivid colours in the skies !—what emulation in the 
fields !—O, Klopstock! who, besides thee, can paint a scene like this? ’— 
The tear started in my eye, and my heart glowed ;—but who can describe 
angelic luxury ?—Werter said, ‘ How the splendour of our ball fades away 
before this!’’’ (Letter iii.) She may have a true love of nature, but she 
is too loquacious to avoid a charge of artificiality. 

Cf. also letter xxiii. ‘‘ ‘ How beautifully,’ I said, ‘do the moonbeams 
dance on the waters !’—‘ But the waters, he replied, are ruffled: so Char- 
lotte’s goodness plays upon my heart, and’—‘ Why, Werter, I said, why 
will you let fond imagination destroy your peace? Is this becoming 
Werter? Werter, whose mind should be calmed by the superiority of its 


9999 


powers? or does philosophy aid passion ? 
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English poets, you know, are philosophers.” The book has 
emotional appeals of an innocuous sort. Like a bored trav- 






r eller who looks out of the car window to murmur a casual 
‘ “ Very pretty,” the author does not allow himself to lose his 






- 

head over nature. rf 

Charlotte appeals to the intellect as an aid against the 
emotions. She writes to Carolina,! 






eile 






cee 


‘*Indeed you have approved yourself a philosopher. Your last letter on 






, p : ‘ , ‘ ey 
retirement shews how well you can enjoy it... It certainly requires a 8 
portion of philosophic resolution, a mind well stored, and above all, it 
requires innocence... Retirement is the very nurse of contemplation. 





But it is not necessary that we should always contemplate. The active 





Be: virtues of society demand our presence in the world. Retirement is not 





the business of life ; it is only the scene of preparation, or of relaxation. 





That religious philosophy, therefore, which taught men to erect monas- 
teries and convents, could not be founded in truth or nature... Besides, 
rs our leading star lights us on the way: ‘He went about doing good,’ and 
retired but to pray.’’ 

‘‘We all believe that angelic intercourse is intellectual; and we all 
know and feel, that our most supreme felicity originates in mind ; that our 
& affections are stronger in proportion as they are refined, and are refined in 
















> proportion to the cultivation of our intellectual faculties . 

x ** But this you will call a summer evening’s reverie. Be it so: I love to 
a indulge myself in such reveries as impress on my mind a favourable idea 
q of human nature, which makes me respect mankind and myself; and so 
. long as these impressions remain, I cannot easily be led to do anything 
4 unbecoming the duty and the dignity of a rational being.’’ * 

& ‘* Felicity must originate, and have its residence in the mind, and it is 
p to be acquired only by the cultivation of those virtues which, being in- 





tellectual, cannot be so affected by external objects, as to lose their nature, 
or fail of producing their natural fruit, that peace and contentment, which 







the operation of external circumstances can neither give nor take away.’’ * 










Charlotte fights against Werter’s passion constantly ; she 
introduces him to her bosom friend, Theresa, in the hope 






' Letter v. ? Letter xx. 

‘Letter xliii. Cf. Donne, Verses to Sir Henry Wotton: ‘“ Be thine own 
palace, or the world’s thy jail’’—a verse that the ‘‘editor’’ could have 
quoted here. 

Cf. also above, p. 38, n. 2. 
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that they will fall in love.!| They become friendly,’ but 
nothing more, and Charlotte’s worries go on till Werter’s 
death. 

The book is built on Goethe’s Werther, but it goes back 
to Richardson as much as it does to the German author. It 
looks rather to the past than to the future ; it echoes, rather 
than inspires. It kept alive the influence of Richardson, 


and strengthened it, even while reflecting it. It must not 
be forgotten that Goethe owed a good deal to Richardson ; 
here we see the conflict of the Richardsonian influence with 
the Goethian. The moral aim of Richardson is here; but 


the material is Goethe’s. 


‘* And do not think me a professed advocate for what is termed, ‘the 
dignity of human nature.’ One thing I am sure of: that, let metaphy- 
sicians say what they will, great part of our present importance depends 
on ourselves ; and, serious as the truth is, our future dignity or degradation 


will be determined by our own conduct.’’® 


' Letter xvii: Theresa having recovered from a severe illness, comes to 
Walheim. ‘Since her arrival here, she has found a tenth muse in Hygeia, 
the goddess of health. And the following are her effusions.’’ I shall not 
quote all seven of the stanzas, which begin : 


‘*( shades of Walheim! and ye streams that give 
Melodious murmurs to the passing gale, 
Once more I breathe among your healthy groves, 
Once more I drink the music of the vale. 


** Hygeia! goddess of the smiling hours! 
Daughter of temp’rance and of chaste desire ! 
To thee once more I lift the cheerful eye, 


To thee once more I strike the sylvan lyre.”’ 


Charlotte expects ‘‘ these verses to have no small influence with Werter, | 
assure you.’’ Perhaps they are the real reason for his departure: with 
his artistic soul, he probably preferred even diplomacy to Theresa ! 


? adds: ‘‘ It is rather extraordi- 


?Letter xix. In a footnote, the ‘‘ editor’ 
nary that this lady is not mentioned in Werter’s letters; but Charlotte 
engrossed all his serious thoughts—all his literary attention.”’ 


5 Letter xxviii. 





THE LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE 


Having chosen to fight fire with fire, the author of these 
letters could not change the events of the Werther story. He 
must, then, get his results from the emphasis he puts on the 
events. Charlotte is an odd mixture of Clarissa and Miss 
Howe ;' she is not wholly the “ well-condueted person ” of 


Thackeray, at the end—for she is so overwhelmed that she 


has to dictate to Theresa. In Goethe’s story, Charlotte did 


1This may be shown, as well as a single quotation can show it, by a 
passage from letter xv,—where the Miss Howe side, is, perhaps, upper- 
most. 

«  . . ‘Do not,’ I said, ‘do not subject your imagination to fictitious 
distress ; it is thus you weary your spirits, and not only darken but shorten 
your days.’ He sighed, and lifting up his eyes towards heaven ; ‘ Alas!’ 
he said, ‘when I cannot bear to think of the time, when there will be no 
Charlotte, what days of misery must I count, when—but thou art here my 
Charlotte, and I will be composed.’ ‘ Werter,’ I replied, ‘it is ungener- 
ous to distress me thus ; you know Charlotte’s friendship is—’ ‘ It is,’ said 
he, ‘beyond all price : it binds me to the earth, and gives me a foretaste 
of heaven.’ ‘ There was a time,’ I said, ‘ when Charlotte was unknown to 
Werter ; recollect those days, and be happy.’ ‘ Alas!’ he replied, ‘the 
recollection of past pleasures, however innocent, makes us melancholy. | 
never yet felt content so absolute, but that hope flattered me with unknown 
prospects ; and now the paradise, the blooming Eden, is revealed : one 
moment I feast on celestial delicacies ; the landscape shows nothing but 
perennial brilliancy: it vanishes the next ; just as the sun this moment 
sinks behind the hills, and, like him, leaves a few rays of hope to keep me 
from despair.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘but you remember the poet : 


Sitting (sic) suns shall rise in glory— 


And to-morrow, Werter, I shall expect your promised translation of a song 
of Ossian. It is now time to bid the children good-night.’ 

‘*We went, and after kissing the children all round, I played some 
lively airs on my harpsichord ; and, soon after my father came, Werter 
went away, I thought, in tolerable spirits. 

** You see, my dear Carolina, you see there is a wild enthusiam in the 
friendship and sentiments of Werter, that must subject him to perpetual 
extremes of happiness or misery. That spark of divinity which animates 
his frame, resembles one of those glaring meteors that sometimes cross the 
hemisphere, at once exciting dread and pleasure. I thank heaven, the 
soul of Albert more resembles a fixed star.’’ 
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not “go on cutting bread and butter,”' so how could she 
here? even if the anonymous author had wanted to have her. 

The “antidotal” character of the book is more marked 
toward the end, when the author has to tell of the suicide 
he condemns. 


‘* How dangerous is that philosophy which lends its aid to melancholy, 
and dresses creation in the robes of sorrow! which extinguishes the 
lambent flame of cheerfulness, and sinks in clouds the glimmering star of 
reason! This is that fatal philosophy which, instead of repressing, gives 
internal succour to the passions, and adds the influence of sentiment to the 
emotions of desire; and, O my Carolina, this is the philosophy of 
Werter !’’? 

‘* Now, my Carolina, now it is, that I feel the sacred influence of relig- 
ious sentiment, and the unspeakable blessing of a spotless mind. Amidst 
ail my distress, it conveys a sensation which philosophy cannot communi- 
cate. Itis the holy star that guides my wandering steps, and saves me 
from despair !’’ * 


After Werter has shot himself, and Charlotte has read his 
last letter, she apostrophizes him thus : * 


'**T shall say nothing of Albert’s distress or of Charlotte’s grief... 
The steward and his sons followed the corpse to the grave. Albert was 
unable to accompany them. Charlotte’s life was despaired of.’’ End of 
Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther. 

* Letter 1. 

5 Letter Ivii. Cf. also, letter lx: ‘‘Chance, no, it is. not chance; for 
what, Father of lights, what has chance to do in a world governed by 
thy Providence ?”’ 

* Letter lxiii, and last. In letter xiv, she had drawn Werter’s character : 
‘Tt seldom happens that the language of panegyric is just ; yet so excel- 
lent is your judgment, that I cannot withhold my assent to the character 
you have drawn of Werter ; but give me leave to tell you, the picture is 
not finished, and that another dash of the pencil, a dark shade, is wanting 
to perfect the likeness. 

‘*. . . Notwithstanding his philosophic reasonings, and the apparent 
complaisancy of his disposition, he is the very slave of a temper naturally 
impetuous, and, if I may so express it, rarefied by irritability of nerves, 
and extreme delicacy, or, at least, peculiarity of taste... . 

‘*T cannot call Werter a synic; but his infirmity of temper is aug- 
mented by his delicacy of taste, and the most trifling occurrences make 
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‘‘Q, Werter! was it not cruel for ever thus to wound the peace of 
Charlotte? Surely thy love—but despair led thee to the brink—despair 
taught thee this sad lesson !’’ 

‘¢¢ May my death remove every obstacle to your happiness!’ Death, 3 


Werter! Does it not add to our misery? Is not Albert unhappy? Is not 




















. Charlotte wretched? My father weeps over thee! we shall meet no more By 
a in the groves of Walheim! no more shall we see thee musing by the river ws 
= in the valley. ‘¢ 
t ‘*His last letter recalls to my memory a thousand images of past a 
ie felicity: they . . . add to my grief. . .. i 
Et ‘‘Sure, ’tis a fearful, a tremendous act precipitately to rush before the ; 
Pa awful throne of God! not more dreadful would it be for men to behold at § 
a midnight, a rising sun shorn of his beams, spread horror on the earth, 

e than it is for the angelic host to see an unsummoned spirit pass the ever- 

a lasting portals of the heavens, and unprotected stand before the great 

Bs tribunal! . . .” 

4 The Letters of Charlotte gets its effect by showing the 

Fe reverse side of the picture ; it follows Werther as the Senti- 

3 mental Comedy followed that of the Restoration. It is an 

4 English book, written with a purpose: it emphasizes the 





P unromantic side of suicide, and it borrows some romanticism 
¥ from Goethe, to make its lesson more effective. 

: Werter suffers, because he does not listen to Charlotte’s 
- common sense: it is not love that drives him to death, but 
a despair. Charlotte loves, and is happy, save when Werter’s 
: eccentricities make her uncomfortable ; Werter dies because 







he is unusual—a “ genius,” if you like, but not a man whose 





4 example it is good to follow.' 
With all its crudities, the book lasted some forty years. 
As soon as something better took the public attention, it 












lasting impressions on his mind. He has little command over himself ; and 
whilst his natural temper thus overpowers him, how will he stem the 
torrent of passion? Like the exuberance of his imagination, it will know 
no bounds : as the one is the source of his most exalted pleasures, so the 
other, I fear, will prove the cause of his severest afflictions.’’ 

'Cf. letter xiv. Cf. also the quatrain quoted above, p. 31, n. 4. 
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quietly passed from notice. It is the book of a period ; 
interesting historically only because it mirrors the state of 
mind produced in some people by the appearance of Goethe’s 
first well-known work. It is worth considering not for 
its own sake, but in the light of the book it sought to 
counteract. That it failed in this aim is readily seen by 
comparing the relative positions of The Sorrows of Werther 
and The Letters of Charlotte in the world’s literature to-day. 


RosertT WITHINGTON. 
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UL.—THE TRIUMPHE OF DEATH TRANSLATED 
OUT OF ITALIAN BY THE COUNTESSE 
OF PEMBROOKE 


The Triumphe of death, a poetical translation of 
Petrarch’s Trionfo della Morte, is found in Ms. 538. 
43. 1., ff. 286-289, in the Library of the Inner Temple, 
in London. As may be seen from the title, and from 
the signatures to each chapter, the translation is accredited 
to Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke. The folios con- 
taining the translation form part of a group of miscel- 





laneous pieces—in poetry and prose—preserved among the 
Petyt Mss. 

William Petyt ! (1636-1707), archivist and antiquary, 
was for many years keeper of the records in the Tower 
of London. After his death, his private collection of 
manuscripts became the property of the Library of the 
Inner Temple, where they still remain (Nos. 512-538). 
No adequate catalogue of these mss. had been made until 
the completion of the Royal Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission report, in 1888." 

The group of miscellaneous pieces under discussion— 
538. 43. 1., ff. 284-303b.—contains, besides Lady Pem- 
broke’s translation of Petrarch’s Trionfo della Morte, 
three of the Psalms as translated by her: nos. 51, 104, 
and 137. It also comprises: 


*See article in Dictionary of National Biography. 

* Historical Mss. Commission, Eleventh Report, Appendix, Part vit. 
(House of Commons, 1888). Reports from Commissions, Inspectors, 
and Others, vol, Lxu, pp. 227-308. 
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ii. Epigrams “out of a pamphlet called Misaemos- 
merriements,” by Sir John Harington, f. 289 b. 

iii. Two poems addressed to the Earl of Essex, f. 291. 

iv. Latin verses addressed to King James, by Alex- 
ander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, Lord Chancellor of 
Seotland, f. 292 b. 

v. Analysis of the play called “ Vertumnus” by Dr. 
Gwynne, acted before the King and Queen at Oxford, 
f, 293. 

vi. “A foolish song upon Tobacco,” by J. F., f. 293 b. 


vii. ‘‘ The speache of a Prince requiring the opinion 


of some of his Counsellors, touching the seope of his 


government ; ” 


with three replies. 

viii. A long and obscene poem entitled “ The choosing 
of Valentines,” by Thomas Nash, f. 295 b. 

ix. “ A dialogue betweene Constancie and Inconstan- 
cie, spoken before the Queene’s Majestie at Woodstock,” 
by Dr. Edes, f. 299. 

x. “ The Melancholie Knight’s complaint in the wood,” 
by Dr. Edes, f. 300 b. 

xi. An Oxford libel, by Thomas Bastard of New Col- 
iege, with the names in the margin of the persons satirized, 
f. 301. 

xii. Presentation letter to Lucey, Countess of Bedford, 
from Sir John Harington, sending the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Psalms and his own Epigrams, 29 Dee. 1600, f. 
303 b.? 

I give this letter in full, because of its interesting 
mention of Lady Pembroke. 


1This list is condensed from . 272-3 of the report cited above. 
pp po 
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To the trulie Noble and right vertuous Ladie, 
Lucie, Countess of Bedford. 


Right Honorable and my most honored good Ladie. I haue sent 
yow heere the deuine, and truly deuine translation of three of 
Dauids psalmes, donne by that Excellent Countesse, and in Poesie 
the mirroir of our Age; whom as yow are neere unto in blood, of 
lyke degree in Honor; not unlyke in Fauore: so I suppose, none 
coms more neere hir, then yourself in those, now rare, and admirable 
guifts of the mynde that clothe Nobilitie with vertue. 

I haue presumed to fill up the emptie paper with some shallowe 
meditations of myne owne not to conioyne theis with them; for 
that were to piece sattin with sack-cloth, or patch leude’* upon 
golde; much lesse to compare them; that are but as foyle to a 
dyamond: but as it were to attend them. So as being bothe of 
meaner matter, and lighter manner, yett maie serve to waite as a 
wanton page is admitted to beare a torche to a chaste matrone. 
But as your cleare-sighted iudgement shall accept or praise them, 
I shall hereafter be embouldened to present more of them, and to 
entytle som of them to your Honorable name, unto whiche I vowe 
to rest an euer much deuoted seruant 

Jhon Haryngton. 
29 December 1600. 


The whole series, including the closing letter and the 
signature to this letter, is in the same fine legible hand. 
This hand is evidently not Sir John Harington’s,—at any 
rate, it is quite unlike that of the autograph Harington 
uss. in the British Museum.” It seems, then, reasonable to 
suppose that the Inner Temple ms. is a copy of Sir John 
Harington’s copy of the Psalms, and the Triumph of 
Death. In his letter to the Countess of Bedford, he says 
that he has filled up the paper with “ some shallowe medi- 
tations’ of his own. Now, as has been seen, the Inner 


1 leade? 
718, 920; 36, 529 f. 46°; Lansd. 91; Harl. 7002 f. 244; Harl 


7003 f. 126; Harl, 7011 f. 78. 


4 
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Temple ms., between the Triumph of Death and this 
letter, which is on the last folio, contains poems by other 
persons as well as by John Harington himself, all copied 
in the same hand, including the letter itself. The clearest 
explanation, then, seems to be that ff. 284-303” were 


copied by some one else. There is no apparent reason, 
however, for doubting the authenticity of Lady Pem- 
broke’s authorship of the Triumph of Death, especially 
since this translation is accompanied by a fragment of 
her very well known metrical version of the Psalms. 

A bit of further evidence for Lady Pembroke’s having 
made this translation from Petrarch may be found in 7h. 
Silkewormes and their Flies (1599), a poem dedicated to 
Lady Pembroke by Dr. Thomas Moffatt (Muffett, or 
Mouffet) : 7 


“Great enuies object, Worth and Wisdoms pride, 
Natures delight, Arcadias heire most fitte, 
Vouchsafe a while to lay thy taske aside; 

Let Petrarke sleep, giue rest to Sacred Writte: 
Or bowe or string will breake, if euer tied, 
Some little pawse aideth the quickest witte: ” 


*I have been guided to these conclusions by Miss E. Margaret 
Thompson, and by Mr. J. E. L. Pickering, Librarian of the Inner 
Temple. 

7“ The Silkewormes and their Flies: Liuely described in verse, 
by T. M. a Countrie Farmar, and an apprentice in Physicke.. . 
London, 1599.” Described by J. P. Collier in his Bibliog. and Crit. 
Acct., ed. of 1866, vol. 2, pp. 335-6. The Dict. Nat. Biog. gives 
Moffatt’s dates as 1553-1604. The identification of “T. M.” as 
Thomas Moffatt is effected by an allusion in a letter from John 
Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, London, March 1, 1599 (State 
Papers, Domestic, 1599). See also the mention of “ Dr. Muffet,” 
as the author of this poem, in Baxter’s Ourania, Corser: Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetica, vol. 55, p. 220. 
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The nature of the translation is interesting, and its 
poetical merit considerable. The other translators of 
Petrarch’s Trionfi—Henry Parker ! (c. 1565), Mrs. Anna 
Hume * (1644), and H. Boyd * (1807)—all employ the 
pentameter rimed couplet. Lady Pembroke, however, 
reproduces the more difficult terza rima of the original. 
Her rendering is, for a metrical translation, surprisingly 
literal; yet it interests one continuously by its ingenuity 


of phrasing and its adroit transpositions. The most im- 


portant adverse criticism to be made upon it is, I think, 
its occasional obscurity. This obviously arises from the 
translator’s attempt to be as literal as possible, an attempt 
which sometimes compels an infelicitous choice of words, 
and a slight distortion of syntax. 

Finally and chiefly, however, the poem is interesting 
because it furnishes one more example of Lady Pembroke’s 
work as a translator. It thus makes a small addition to 
the scanty list remaining of the literary labors of an ac- 
complished Elizabethan lady. 


*The Tryumphes of Fraunces Petrarke. No date. Placed by Brit. 
Mus. catalog at ¢. 1565. 

*The Triumphs of Love, Chastitie, Death. Edinburgh, 1644, 

*The Triumphs of Francesco Petrarch. Fac-simile reprint by Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, U. 8. A., 1906. 
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Trionro DELLA Morte ! 
Capitolo I 


Questa leggiadra e gloriosa 
donna, 
Ch’ é oggi nudo spirto e 
poca terra, 
E fu gia di valor alta 
colonna, 
Tornava con onor dalla sua 
guerra, 
Allegra, avendo vinto il 
gran nemico, 
Che con suo’ inganni tut- 
to ’1 mondo atterra, 
Non con altr’ arme che col 
cor pudico, 
E d@’ un bel viso e di pen- 


sieri schivi, 


D’un parlar saggio e d’o- 
nestate amico. 
Era miracol novo a veder 


quivi 


The Triumphe of death 
translated out of Italian by 
the Countesse of Pembrooke: 
the first chapter.” 


That gallant Ladie, glori- 
ouslie bright, 
The stately pillar once of 
worthinesse, 
And now a little dust, a 
naked spright 
Turn’d from his warres a 
ioyefull conqueresse : 
His warres where she had 
foyled the mightie foe, 
Whose wylie stratagems 
the world distresse. 
And foyl’d him, not with 
sword, with speare or bowe, 
But with chaste heart, 
faire visage, upright 
thought, 

Wise speache, which did 
with honor linkéd goe: 
And love’s new plight to see 

strange wonders wrought 


?The text of Petrarch offered here is that of the ordinary modern 


edition,—in this case, Le Rime di Petrarca, Firenze, 1903. 


The criti- 


cal text established by Carl Appel (Die Triumphe Francesco Petrar- 
cas, Halle, 1901) is at many points unlike the version obviously 


employed by Lady Pembroke. 


? Library of the Inner Temple, Ms. 538. 43. 1. ff. 286-289. 
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Rotte l’arme d’ Amor, arco 
e saette ; 


E quai morti da lui, quai 


presi vivi. 


La bella donna e le com- 

pagne elette, 

Tornando dalla nobile 
vittoria, 

In un bel drappelletto 
ivan ristrette. 

Poche eran, perché rara é 

vera gloria; 

Ma ciaseuna per se parea 
ben degna 

Di poema chiarissimo e 
d’istoria. 

Era la lor vittoriosa insegna 
In campo verde un can- 
dido armellino, 

Ch’ oro fino e topazii al 
collo tegna. 


Non uman veramente, ma 
divino 
Lor andar era, e lor san- 
te parole; 
Beato @ ben chi nasce a 
tal destino! 
Stelle chiare pareano, in 
mezzo un Sole 
Che tutte ornava, e non 
togliea lor vista 


With shiuered bowe, 
chaste arrowes, quenched 
flame 
While here som slaine, 
there laye others 
caught. 
She and the rest, who in the 
glorious fame 
Of the exploit, his chosen 
mates, did share, 
All in one squadronet 
close ranged came. 
A few, for nature makes 


and 


true glorie rare, 
But eache alone (so eache 
alone did shine) 
Claym’d whole Histori- 
ans, whole Poete’s care. 
Borne in greene field, a 
snowy Ermiline 
Colored with topacee, sett 
in fine golde 
Was this faire companies 
unfoyled signe. 
No earthlie marche, but 
heauenly did they hould ; 
Their speaches holie 
weare, and happie those, 
Whoso are borne to be 
with them enroll’d. 
Cleare starr’s they send, 
which did a Sunne unclose, 
Who hyding none, yett 
all did beawtifie 
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Di rose incoronate e di 
viole. 
E come gentil cor onore ac- 
quista, 
Cosi venia quella brigata 
allegra: 
Quand’ io vidi un’ inse- 
gna oscura e trista. 
Ed una donna involta in 
veste negra, 
Con un furor qual io non 
so se mai 
Al tempo de’ giganti fosse 
a Flegra, 
Si mosse, e disse: O tu, don- 
na, che vai 
Di gioventute e di bellez- 
za altera, 
E di tua vita il termine 
non sai, 
lo san colei che si importu- 
na e fera 
Chiamata son da voi, e 
sorda e cieca, 
Gente a cui si fa notte 
in nanzi sera. 
T’ ho condotto al fin la gente 
greca 
E la troiana, all’ ultimo i 
Romani 
Con la mia spada, la qual 
punge e seca, 
E popoli altri barbareschi e 
strani; 


With coronets deckt with 
violet and rose: 
And as gain’d honor, filled 
with iollitie 
Each gentle heart, so 
made they merrie cheere, 
When loe, an ensigne sad 
I might descrie. 
Black, and in black a wo- 
man did appeare, 
Furie with hir, such as I 


searcelie knowe 
If lyke at Phlegra with 
the Giants were. 
Thou Dame, quoth she, that 
doeth so proudlie goe, 
Standing upon thy youth, 


and beawties state, 
And of thy life the limits 
doest not knowe, 
Loe, I am shee, so fierce, 
importunate, 
And deafe, and blinde, 
entytled oft by yow, 
Yow, whom with night 
ere euening I awate. 
I to their end the Greekisn 
nation drewe, 
The Troian first, the Ro- 
mane afterward, 

With edge and point of 
this my blade I slewe. 
And no Barbarian my blade 

could warde, 
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E giungendo quand’ altri 
non m’ aspetta, 
Ho interrotti mille pen- 
sier vanl. 
Or a voi, quand’ il viver 
pit diletta, 
Drizzo *1 mio corso, in- 
nanzi che Fortuna 
Nel vostro dolce qualche 
amaro metta. 
In costor non hai tu ragione 
aleuna, 
Ed in me poca; solo in 


questa spoglia: 


Rispose quella che fu nel 
mondo una. 
Altri so che n’ ara pitt di 
me doglia, 
La cui salute dal mio vi- 
ver pende; 
A me fia grazia che di 
qui mi scioglia. 
Qual é chi ’n cosa nova gli 
oechi intende, 
E vede ond’ al principio 
non s’ accorse ; 
Si ch’ or si maraviglia, or 
si riprende ; 
Tal si fe quella fera; e poi 
che ’n forse 
Fu stata un poco: ben le 
riconosco, 
Disse, e so quando ’] mio 
dente le morse. 


Who stealing on with un- 
expected wound 
Of idle 


manie thousand marr’d. 


thoughts have 


And now no lesse to yow- 
ward am I bound 
While life is dearest ere 
to cause you moane. 
Fortune som bitter with 
your sweetes compound. 
To this thow right or inter- 
cst hast none, 
Little to me, but onelie to 
this spoile, 
Replide then she, who in 
the world was one, 
This 
others will recoyle, 
I know whose safetie on 


charge of woe on 


my life depends: 
For me I thank who shall 
me hence assoile. 
As one whose eyes som nov- 
eltie attend 
And what it mark’t not 
first, it spyde at last 
New wonders with it-self, 
now comprehends. 
So far’d the ecruell, deeplie 
overcast 
With doubt awhile, then 
spake I know them now, 
I now remember when 
my teethe they past. 
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Poi col ciglio men torbido 
e men fosco, 
Disse: Tu che la bella 
schiera guidi, 
Pur non sentisti mai mio 
duro toseo. 


Se del consiglio mio punto 
ti fidi, 


Che sforzar posso, egli é 


pur il migliore 
Fuggir vecchiezza e suoi 
molti fastidi. 
Io son disposta farti un tal 
onore 
Qual altrui far non so- 
glio, e che tu passi 


Senza paura e senz’ aleun 
dolore. 
Come piace al Signor che ’n 
cielo stassi, 
Ed indi regge e tempra 
lV universo, 
Farai di me quel che de- 
gli altri fassi. 
Cosi rispose. Ed ecco da 
traverso 
Piena di morti tutta la 
campagna, 
Che comprender non pud 
prosa né verso. 


De India, dal Cataio, Ma- 
rocco e Spagna 


Then with lesse frowning 
and lesse darkned browe, 
But thow that leadst this 
goodlie companie, 
Didst neuer yett unto my 
scepter bowe. 
But on my counsell if thow 
wilt relye, 
Who maie inforce thee; 
better is by farre 
From age and ages loth- 
somnesse to flye. 
More honored by me then 
others are 
Thow 
and 
paine 
The passage shall of thy 
departure barre. 
As lykes that Lord, who in 
the heau’n doeth raigne, 
And thence this all doeth 
moderatelie guide : 
As others doe I shall thee 
entretaine. 
So answered 
with-all deseryde 
Of dead appeare a neuer- 


shalt thee finde: 


neither feare nor 


she, and I 


numbred summe, 

Pestring the plaine from 

one to th’ other side. 
From India, Spaine, Gattay, 
Marocco, coome, 
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Il mezzo avea gia pieno 
e le pendici 

Per molti tempi quella 
turba magna. 


Ivi eran quei che fur detti 
felici, 
Pontefici, regnanti e 
*mperatori ; 


Or sono ignudi, poveri e 
mendici. 
UW’ son or le ricchezze? 
u’ son gli onori 
E le gemme e gli scettri e 
le corone 


E le mitre e i purpurei 
colori ? 
Miser chi speme in cosa 
mortal pone! 
(Ma chi non ve la pone ?) 
es’ ei si trova 
Alla fine ingannato, é ben 
ragione. 


O ciechi, il tanto affaticar 
che giova ? 
Tutti tornate alla gran 
madre antica, 
E ’1 nome vostro appena 
si ritrova. 
Pur delle mille un’ utile 
fatica, 


So manie Ages did to- 
gether falle, 
That worlds were fill’d, 
and yett they wanted 
roome. 
There saw I, whom their 
times did happie calle, 
Popes, E:perors, and 
Kings, but strangelie 
growen, 
All naked now, all needie, 
beggars all. 
Where is that wealth ? where 
are those honors gonne ? 
Scepters, and crownes, 
and roabes and purple 
dye? 

And costlie myters, sett 
with pearle and stone? 
O wretch who doest in mor- 

tall things affye: 
(Yett who but doeth) and 
if in end they dye 
Them-selues beguil’d, 
they finde but right, saie 
I, 

What meanes this toyle ? Oh 

blinde, oh more then blinde: 
Yow all returne, to your 
greate Mother, olde, 

And hardlie leave your 
verie names behinde. 
Bring me, who doeth your 

studies well behoulde. 


I ee eee 
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Che non sian tutte vanita 
palesi ; 

Chi ‘ntende i vostri studi, 
si mel diea. 


Che vale a soggiogar tanti 


paesi 
E tributarie far le genti 
strane 
Con gli animi al suo dan- 
no sempre accesi ? 
Dopo limprese perigliose e 
vane, 
E col sangue acquistar 
terra e tesoro, 
Via pitt dolee si trova 
l acqua e ’] pane, 
E ’1 vetro e ’| legno, che le 
gemme e l’oro. 
Ma per non seguir piii si 
lungo tema, 
Temp’ é ch’ io torni al 
mio primo lavoro. 
I’ dico che giunt’ era I’ ora 
estrema 
Di quella breve vita glo- 
riosa, ‘ 
E ’1] dubbio passo di che ’1 


mondo trema. 


Er’ a vederla un’ altra va- 
lorosa 
Schiera di donne non dal 
corpo sciolta, 


YOUNG 


And of your cares not 
manifestlie vaine 
One lett him tell me, 
when he all hath tolde. 
So manie lands to winne, 
what bootes the paine ? 
And on strange lands, tri- 
butes to impose, 
With hearts still griedie, 
their owne losse to gaine, 
After all theise, wherin yow 
winning loose 
Treasures and territories 
deere bought with blood ; 
Water and bread hath a 
farre sweeter close. 
And golde and gem gives 
place to glasse and wood: 
But leaste I should too- 
long degression make 
To turne to my first taske 
I thinke it good. 
Now that short-glorious life 
hir leave to take 
Did neere unto the utt- 
most instant goe, 
And doubtfull stepp, at 
which the world doeth 
quake. 
An other number then them- 
seives did shewe 
Of Ladies, such as bodies 
yett did lade, 
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Per saper s’ esser pud 
Morte pietosa. 4 
Quella bella compagna er’ 

ivi aceolta 
Pur a veder e contemplar 
il fine 
Che far conviensi, e non 
pid d’ una volta. 
Tutte sue amiche, e tutte 
eran vicine. 
Allor di quella bionda te- 
sta svelse 
Morte con la sua mano un 
aureo crine. 
Cosi del mondo il pit bel 
fiore scelse ; 
Non gia per odio, ma per 
dimostrarsi 
Pit chiaramente 
cose eccelse. 
Quanti lamenti 
sparsi 
Fur ivi, essendo quei be- 
gli oechi asciutti, 
Per ch’ io lunga stagion 
cantai ed arsi! 


nelle 


lagrimosi 


E fra tanti sospiri e tanti 
lutti 
Tacita e lieta sola si se- 
dea, 
Del suo bel viver gia co- 
gliendo i frutti. 


If death could pitious be, 

they faine would knowe. 
And deepe they did in con- 
templacion wade 

Of that colde end, presen- 

ted there to view, 

Which must be onee, and 
must but onee be made. 
All friends and neighbors 

were this carefull crue 
But death with ruthlesse 
hand on golden haire 
those 


Chosen from out 


amber-tresses drewe, 
So cropt the flower, of all 


this world most faire, 
To shewe upon the excel- 
lentest thing 
Hir supreame force, And 
for no hate she bare. 
How 
flowe from brynie spring 
In who there sawe those 
sightfull fountaines drye, 
For whom this heart so 
did and 


manie 


dropps did 


long burne 
spring. 

For hir in midst of moane 

and miserie, 
Now reaping once what 
vertues life did sowe, 
With ioye she sate retired 


silentlie. 
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Vattene in pace, o vera 
mortal Dea, 
Diceano: e tal fu ben; 
ma non le valse 
Contra la Morte in sua 
ragion si rea. 
Che fia dell’ altre, se quest’ 
arse ed alse 
In poche notti e si can- 
gid pitt volte ? 


O umane speranze cieche 
e false! 
Se la terra bagnar lagrime 
molte 
Per la pieta di quell’ al- 
ma gentile, 
Chi ’] vide il sa; tu 7] 


pensa che l’ascolte. 


L’ ora prim’ era e ’| di sesto 
d’aprile, 
Che gia mi strinse, ed or, 
lasso, mi sciolse: 
Come Fortuna va can- 
giando stile! 
Nessun di serviti: giammai 
si dolse 
Né di morte, quant’ io di 
libertate, 
E della vita ch’ altri non 
mi tolse. 
Debito al mondo e debito 
all’ etate 


In peace cryde they, right 
mortall Goddesse goe, 
And soe she was but that 
in noe degree 
Could death entreate, hir 
coming to forslowe. 
What confidence for others ? 
if that she 
Could frye and freese in 
few nights changing 
cheere: 

Oh humane hopes, how 
fond and false yow bee. 
And for this gentle soule, if 

manie a teare 
sy pittie shed, did bathe 
the ground and grasse, 
Who sawe doeth knowe; 
think thow, that doest but 
heare. 
The sixt of Aprill, one a 
clock it was 
That tyde me once, and 
did me nowe untye, 
Changing hir copie: Thus 
doeth fortune passe 
None so his thralle, as I my 
libertie ; 
None so his death, as I 
my life doe rue, 
Staying with me, who 
faine from it would flye. 
Tue to the world, and to my 
yeares was due, 
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Cacciar me innanzi ch’ e- 
ra giunto in prima, 
Né a lui torre ancor sua 
dignitate. 
Or qual fusse *] dolor, qui 
non si stima ; 
Ch’ appena oso pensarne, 
non ch’ io sia 
Ardito di parlarne in ver- 
si o’n rima. 
Virti morta é, bellezza e 
cortesia 
(Le belle donne intorno 
al casto letto 
Triste diceano) ; omai di 
noi che fia ? 
Chi vedra mai in donna atto 
perfetto ? 
Chi udira il parlar di sa- 
per pieno 
E ’] canto pien d’angelico 
diletto ? 
Lo spirto per partir di quel 
bel seno, 
Con tutte sue virtuti in 
se romito, 
Fatt’ avea in quella parte 
il ciel sereno. 
Nessun degli avversari fu si 
ardito 
Ch’ apparisse giammai 
con vista oscura 


That I, as first I came, 

should first be gonne, 

Not hir leafe quail’d, as 

yett but freshlie newe. 
Now for my woe, guesse not 
by ’t, what is showne. 

For I dare searece once 

cast a thought there too, 

So farre I am of, in 

words to make it knowne. 
Vertue is dead; and dead 
is beawtie too. 

And dead is ecurtesie, in 

mournfull plight. 

The ladies saide: And 

now, what shall we doe ? 
Neuer again such grace 
shall blesse our sight 

Neuer like witt shall we 

from woman heare. 

And voice repleate with 

Angell-lyke delight. 
The Soule now prest to 
leave that bosome deare 

His vertues all uniting 

now in one, 

There where it past did 

make the heauens cleare. 
And of the enemies so hard- 
lie none, 

That before hir 

shew’d his face obseure 


once 
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Fin che Morte il suo as- 
salto ebbe fornito. 


Poi che, deposto il pianto e 
la paura, 
Pur al bel viso era cia- 
scuna intenta, 
E per desperazion fatta 
secura ; 
Non come fiamma che per 


forza & spenta, 
Ma che per se medesma 
sl consume, 
Se n’ ando in pace I’ ani- 
ma eontenta ; 

A guisa d’ un soave e chiaro 


lume 
Cui nutrimento a poco a 
poco manca ; 
Tenendo al fin il suo usa- 
to costume. 
Pallida no, ma pit che neve 
bianca, 
Che senza vento in un bel 
colle fioechi, 
Parea posar come persona 
stanea. 
Quasi un dolee dormir ne’ 
suoi begli oechi, 
Essendo ’| spirto gid da 
lei diviso, 
Era quel che morir chia- 
man gli sciocchi. 


With hir 
death had 
gonne. 
Past plaint and feare when 
first they could endure 
To hould their eyes on 
that faire visage bent, 
And that dispaire had 
made them now secure. 
Not as great fyers violently 


assault, till 
thorough 


spent, 
But in them-selues con- 
suming, so hir flight 
Tooke that sweete spright, 
and past in peace content, 
Right lyke unto som lamp 
of cleerest light, 
Little and little wanting 
nutriture. 
Houlding to end a neuer 
changing plight 
Pale? no: but whitelie: and 
more whitelie pure, 
Then snow on wyndless 
hill, that flaking falles: 
As one, whom labor 
did to rest allure. 
And when that heauenlie 
guest those mortall walles 
Had leaft; it nought but 
sweetlie sleeping was 
In hir faire eyes: what 
follie dying calles 
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Morte bella parea nel suo 
bel viso. 


Capitolo II 


La notte che segui l’orribil 
caso 
Che spense ’| Sol, anzi ’1 
ripose in cielo, 
Ond’ io son qui com’ uom 


cieco rimaso, 
Spargea per l’aere il dolce 


estivo gelo, 
Che con la bianea amica 
di Titone 
Suol de’ sogni confusi 
torre il velo; 
Quando donna 
alla stagione, 


sembiante 


Di gemme orientali inco- 
ronata, 
Mosse 
altre corone; 


ver me da mille 


E quella man gia tanto de- 
siata 
A me, parlando e sospi- 
rando, porse ; 
Ond’ eterna dolcezza al 
cor m’ é nata. 


Death faire did seeme to be 
in hir faire face. 
Marie Sidney coun: 
of Pem: 


The second chapter of the 
Triumph of death. 


That night which did the 
dreadfull happ ensue 
That quite eclipst, naie 
rather did replace 
The sunne in skies, and 
me bereave of view. 
Did sweetelie sprinkle 
through the ayrie space 
The Summers frost which 
with Tithon’s bryde 
Cleareth of dreame the 
dark confused face 
When loe, a Ladie, lyke un- 
to the tyde 
With Orient 


erown’d from 


iewells 
thousands 
moe 
Crownéd as she: to me I 
coming spyde ; 
And first hir hand somtime 
desyred so 
Reaching to me, at once 
she sygh’t and spake: 
Whence cendlesse 
yett in heart doe 


ioyes 
my 
growe. 
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Riconosci colei che prima 
torse 
I passi tuoi dal pubblico 
viaggio, 
Come ’1 cor giovenil di 
lei s’ accorse ¢ 


Cosi, pensosa, in atto umile 
e saggio 
S’assise e seder femmi in 
una riva 
La qual ombrava un bel 
lauro ed un faggio 


Come non conosch’ io I’ al- 
ma mia Diva? 
Risposi in guisa d’ uom 
che parla e plora: 
Dimmi pur, prego, se sei 
morta 0 viva. 
Viva son io, e tu sei morto 
ancora, 


Diss’ ella, e sarai sempre, 
fin che giunga 
Per levarti di terra |’ ul- 
tim’ ora. 
Ma ’| tempo é breve, e no- 
stra voglia é lunga: 
Pero t’avvisa, e ’] tuo dir 


stringi e frena, 
Anzi che ’] giorno, gia 
vicin, n’ aggiunga. 


> (Sic). On pleasing? 


And know’st thou hir, who 
made thee first forsake 
The vulgar path, and or- 
dinarie trade ? 
While hir, their marke, 
thy youthfull 
did make ? 


thoughts 


Then doune she sate, and 
me sitt-doune she made, 
Thought, wisedom, 
Meekenesse in one grace 
did striue 
Unpleasing! bank in bay, 
and beeches shade 

My Goddesse, who me did 

and doeth reuiue, 

Can I but knowe? (I sob- 
bing answered ) 

But art thou dead? Ah 
speake or yett aliue? 
Aliue am I: And thow as 

yett are dead, 

And as thow art shalt soe 
continue still 

Till by thy ending hower, 
thow hence be led. 

Short is our time to liue, 

and long our will: 

Then lett with heede, thy 
deedes, and speaches goe 
Ere that approaching 
terme his course fullfill. 
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Ed io: al fin di quest’ altra 
serena 
C’ ha nome vita, che per 
prova ’| sai, 
Deh dimmi ce ’] morir é 


si gran pena. 


Rispose: mentre al vulgo 
dietro vai, 
Ed all’ opinion sua cieca 
e dura, 
Esser felice non puo’ tu 
giammai. 
La morte é fin d’una pri- 
gione oscura 
Agli animi gentili; agli 
altri é noia, 
C’ hanno posto nel fango 
ogni lor cura 
Ed ora il morir mio che si 
t’ annoia, 
Ti farebbe allegrar, se tu 
sentissi 
La millesima parte di mia 
giola. 
Cosi parlava: e gli occhi 
ave’ al ciel fissi 
Divotamente: poi mise 
in silenzio 
Quelle labbra rosate, in- 
sin ch’ io dissi: 
Silla, Mario, Neron, Gaio 
e Mesenzio, 


Quoth I, when this our light 
to end doth growe, 


Which we calle life (for 


( 
} 


thow by proofe last 
tryde) 

Is it such payne to dye? 
That, make me knowe. 
While thow (quoth she) the 

vulgar make thy guide, 
And on their iudgements 
(all obscurelie blynde) 
Doest yett relye: no bliss 
can thee betyde. 

Of lothesom prison to eache 

gentle mynde 
Death 
onelie who emplove 
Their 


therin displeasure finde. 


And 


is the end: 


cares on mudd, 
Even this my death, which 
yealds thee such annoye 
Would make in thee farre 
greater gladnesse ryse 
Couldst thou but 
least portion of my ioye. 
So spake she with devoutlie- 
fixed eyes 
Upon the Heauens; then 


taste 


did in silence foulde 

Those rosie lips, attend- 

ing there replyes: 
Torments, invented by the 
Tyrranes olde: 
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Fianchi, stomachi, febbri 
ardenti fanno 
Parer la morte amara pil 
ch’ assenzio. 
Negar, disse, non posso che 
l’ affanno 
Che va innanzi al morir, 
non doglia forte, 
Ma pit la tema dell’ eter- 
no danno: 
Ma pur che I’ alma in Dio 
si riconforte, 
E ’1 cor, che ’n se mede- 
smo forse é lasso, 
Che altro ch’ un sospir 
breve é la morte ? 
I’ avea gid vicin I’ ultimo 
passo, 
La carne inferma, e |’ ani- 
ma ancor pronta ; 
Quand’ udi’ dir in un 
suon tristo e basso: 
O misero colui ch’ e’ giorni 
conta, 
E pargli l’ un mill’ anni, 
e “ndarno vive, 
FE seco in terra mai non 
si raffronta; 
E cerca ’] mar e tutte le sue 
rive, 
E sempre un stile ovun- 


qu’ e’ fosse tenne ; 
Sol di lei pensa, o di lei 


parla, o scrive! 


YOUNG 


Diseases, which each 
parte torment and tosse 
Causes that death we 
most bitter houlde, 
I not denye (quoth she) 
but that the crosse 
Preceeding death, ex- 
treemelie martireth, 
And 


that eternal losse 


more the feare of 


But when the panting soule 
in God takes breath ; 
And wearie heart affect- 
eth heauenlie rest, 
An unrepented syghe, not 
els, is death. 
With bodie, but with spirit 
readie prest, 
Now at the furthest of 
my liuing wayes. 

There sadlie uttered 
sounds my eare possest. 
Oh happless he ; who count- 

ing times and dayes 
Thinks each a thousand 
yeares, and liues in vayne 
No 


while on earth he stayes. 


more to meete hir 
And on the water now, now 
on the Maine 
Onelie on hir doeth think, 
doeth speake, doeth write. 
And in all times one man- 
ner still retaine. 
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Allora in quella parte onde 
’] suon venne, 
Gli occhi languidi volgo; 
e veggio quella 
Ch’ ambo noi, me sospinse 
e te ritenne. 
Riconobbila al volto e alla 
favella ; 
Che spesso ha gia il mio 
cor racconsolato, 
Or grave e saggia, allor 
onesta e bella. 
E quand’ io fui nel mio pia 
bello stato, 
Nell’ eta mia pit verde, a 
te pill cara, 


Ch’ a dir ed a pensar a 
molti ha dato; 
Mi fu la vita poco men che 
amara, 
A rispetto di quella man- 
sueta 
E dolee morte ch’ a’ mor- 
tali é rara: 
Che ’n tutto quel mio passo 
er’ io pit lieta 
Che qual d’ esilio al dolce 
albergo riede ; 
Se non che mi stringea 
sol di te pieta. 
Deh, Madonna, diss’ io, per 
quella fede 


Heere-with I thither 
my failing-sight, 
And soone espyed, pre- 
sented to my view, 
Who oft did thee restrain- 
ing, me encyte. 
Well, I hir face, and well 
hir voice I knewe, 
Which often did my heart 
reconsolate ; 
Now wiselie graue, then 
beautifulie true. 
And sure when I was in my 
fairest state, 
My yeares most greene, 
my self to thee most 
deare, 

Whence manie much did 
think, and much debate 
That life’s best ioye was all 

most bitter cheere, 
Compared to that death, 
most myldelie sweete, 
Which coms to men, but 
coms not euerie-where. 


For I, that iournie past 


with gladder feete, 
Then he from hard exile, 
that homeward goes. 
(But onelie ruth of thee) 
without regreete. 

For that faith’s sake, time 

once enough did shewe, 
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Che vi fu, credo, al tem- 
po manifesta, 
Or pit nel volto di chi 
tutto vede, 
Creovvi Amor pensier mai 
nella testa 
D’aver pieta del mio lun- 
go martire, 
Non lasciando vostr’ alta 
impresa onesta ? 
Ch’ e’ vostri dolei sdegni e 
le dole’ ire, 


Le dolei paci ne’ begli 

occhi scritte, 

Tenner molt’ anni in dub- 

bio il mio desire. 
Appena ebb’ io queste pa- 
role ditte 

Ch’ i’ vidi lampeggiar 

quel dolce riso 

Ch’ un Sol fu gia di mie 

virtuti afflitte. 


Poi disse sospirando: Mai 


diviso 
Da te non fu ’] mio cor, 
né giammai fia: 
Ma temprai la tua fiam- 
ma col mio viso. 
Perché, a salvar te e me, 
null’ altra via 
Era alla nostra giovenetta 
fama: 


Yett now to thee more 
manifestlie plaine, 

In face of him, who all 
doeth see and knowe, 
Saie Ladie, did you ewer 

entretaine 
Motion or thought more 
louinglie to me 
(Not louing honor’s 
height ) my tedious paine ? 
sweete wraths, 


For those 


those sweete disdaines in 
yow 

In those sweete peaces 
written in your eye 
Diverslie manie yeares 

my fanzies drewe. 
Searce had I spoken but in 
lightning wise 

Beaming I saw that gen- 

tle smile appeare, 

Sometimes the sunne of 

my woe-darkned skyes. 
Then sighing thus she an 
swered: Neuer were 

Our hearts but one, nor 

neuer two shall be: 

Onelie thy flame I tem 

pred with my cheere: 
This onlie way could saue 
both thee and me: 

Our tender fame did this 


supporte require, 
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Né per ferza é perd ma- 
dre men pia. 
Quante volte diss’ io meco: 
questi ama, 
Anzi arde: or si convien 
ch’ a cid provveggia ; 
E mal pud provveder chi 
teme o brama. 
Quel di fuor miri, e quel 
dentro non veggia. 
Questo fu quel che ti ri- 
volse e strinse 


Spesso, come caval fren 


che vaneggia. 
Pit di mille fiate ira di- 
pinse 
I] volto mio, ch’ Amor 
ardeva il core; 
Ma voglia, in me, ragion 
giammai non vinse. 
Poi 
dolore, 
Drizzai 


se vinto te vidi dal 


’n te gli occhi 
allor soavemente, 
Salvando la tua vita e ’] 
nostro onore. 

E se fu passion troppo pos- 

sente, 

E la fronte e la voce a 
salutarti 


*ms. Tho. 


The mother hath a rodd, 
yett kinde is she. 
How oft saide this my 
thoughts: In loue, naie fire 
Is he: Now to prouide 
must I beginne, 
And ill prouiders are 
feare and desire. 
Thow ? what 
without, not what within, 
And as the brake the 
wanton steede doeth tame, 
So this did thee from 
thy disorders winne. 

A thousand times wrath in 


sawest was 


my face did flame. 
My heart meane-while 
with loue did inlie burne, 
But neuer will; my rea- 
son overcame. 
For, if woe-vanquisht once, 
I sawe thee mourne; 
Thy life, or honor, ioynt- 
lie to preserve 
Myne eyes to thee sweet- 
lie did I turne. 
But if thy passions did 
from reason swarme, 
Feare in my words, and 
sorrowe in my face 
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Mossi or timorosa ed or 
dolente. 
Questi fur teco mie’ ingegni 
e mie arti; 
Or benigne accoglienze ed 
ora sdegni: 
Tu ’1 sai, che n’ hai can- 
tato in molte parti. 
Ch’ i’ vidi gli occhi tuoi 
talor si pregni 
Di lagrime, ch’ io dissi: 
Questi é corso 
A morte, non I’ aitando; 
i’ veggio i segni. 
Allor provvidi d’ onesto soc- 
corso. 
Talor ti vidi tali sproni 
al fianco, 
Ch’ i’ disci: Qui convien 
pit duro morso. 
Cosi caldo, vermiglio, fred- 
do e bianco, 
Or tristo or lieto infin qui 
t’ ho condutto 


Salvo (ond’ io mi ral- 
legro) benché stanco. 


E io: Madonna, assai fora 
gran frutto 


Questo d’ ogni mia fé, 
pur ch’ io ’] credessi ; 


Did then to thee for salu- 
tation serve. 
Their artes I us’d with 
thee: thow ran’st this race 
With kinde acceptance ; 
now sharp disdaine 
Thow know’st, and hast 
it sung in manie a place. 
Somtimes thine eyes preg- 
nant with tearie rayne 
I sawe, and at the sight: 
Behould he dyes: 

But if I help, saide I, 
the signes are plaine. 
Vertue for ayde, did then 

with loue aduise: 
If spurr’d by, thow 
took’st som running toye, 
So soft a bitt (quoth I) 
will not suffice. 

Thus glad, and sad, in 

pleasure, and annoye: 
What red, cold, pale: 
thus farre I have thee 
brought 
Wearie but safe to my no 
little ioye. 

Then I with teares, and 

trembling; what it sought 
My faith hath found, 
whose more then equall 
neede 
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Dissi tremando e non col 
viso asciutto. 


Di poca fede! or io, se nol 


sapessi, 
Se non fosse ben ver, per- 
ché ’] direi ? 
Rispose, e *n vista parve 
s’ accendessi. 
S’ al mondo tu piacesti agli 
occhi miei, 
Questo mi taccio; pur 
quel dolce nodo 
Mi piacque assai ch’ in- 
torno al cor avel; 
E piacemi ’] bel nome (se ’] 
ver odo) 
Che lunge e presso col tuo 
dir m’acquisti: 

Né mai ’n tuo amor ri- 
chiesi altro che modo. 
Quel mancd solo; e mentre 

in atti tristi 
Volei mostrarmi quel 
ch’ io vedea sempre, 


I] tuo cor chiuso a tutto ’] 
mondo apristi. 
Quinci *1 mio gelo, ond’ 
ancor ti distempre: 
Che concordia era tal del- 
l altre cose, 
Qual giunge Amor, pur 
ch’ onestate il tempre. 


Were this; if this, for 
truth my 
thought. 
Of little faith (quoth she) 
should this proceede ; 


could passe 


If false it were, or if un- 
knowne from me: 

The flames withall seem’d 
in hir face to breede. 
If lyking in myne eyes the 

world did see 
I saie not, now, of this, 
right faine I am, 
Those cheines that tyde 
my heart well lyked me, 
And well me lykes (if true 
it be) my flame, 
Which farre and neere 
by thee related goes, 
Nor in thy loue could 
ought but measure blame. 
That fail’d; and 
while in acted woes 
Thow needes wouldst 


onelie 


shewe, what I could not 
but see 
Thow didst thy heart to 
all the world disclose. 
Hence sprang my zeale, 
which yett distempreth thee, 
Our concorde suche in 
euerie thing beside, 
As when united loue and 
vertue be. 
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Furquasi eguali in noi fiam- 
me amorose, 
Almen poi ch’ io m’ av- 
vidi del tuo foco; 
Ma I’ un I’ appalesé, I’al- 
tro I’ aseose. 
Tu eri di mereé chiamar gia 
roco, 
Quand’ io tacea, perché 
vergogna e tema 
Facean molto desir parer 
sl poco. 
Non é@ minor il duol per- 
ch’ altri *] prema, 
Né maggior per andarsi 
lamentando ; 
Per fizion non ecresce il 
ver né scema. 


Ma non si ruppe almen ogni 
vel quando 
Sola i tuoi detti, te pre- 
sente, accolsi, 
“ Dir pitt non osa il nostro 
amor” cantando ? 
Teco era ’] cor; a me gli 
oechi raccolsi: 
Di cid, come d’ iniqua 
parte, duolti, 
Se *l meglio e 7] pit ti 
diedi, e ] men ti tolsi. 


Né pensi che, perché ti fos- 
ser tolti 


In equale flames our louing 
hearts were tryde, 
At leaste when once thy 
loue had notice gott, 
But one to shewe, the 
other sought to hyde. 
Thow didst for mercie calle 
with wearie throte 
In feare and shame, I did 
in silence goe 
So much desire became 
of little note. 
But not the 
concealed woe, 


lesse becoms 


Nor greater growes it ut- 
tered, then before, 
Through fiction, Truth 
will neither ebbe 
flowe. 
But clear’d I not the dark- 
est mists of yore? 
When I thy words alone 
did entretaine 
Singing for thee ? myloue 


nor 


dares speake no more. 
With thee my heart, to me 
I did restraine 
Myne eyes: and thow thy 
share canst hardlie brooke 
Leesing by me the lesse, 
the more to gayne. 
Not thinking if a thousand 
times I tooke 
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Ben mille volte, e pid di 
mille e mille 
Renduti e con pietate a te 
fur volti. 

E state foran lor luci tran- 


quille 


Sempre ver te, se non 
ch’ ebbi temenza 
Delle pericolose tue fa- 
ville. 
Pitt ti vo’ dir, per non la- 
sciarti senza 
Una conclusion ch’ a te 
fia grata 
‘Forse d’udir in su questa 
partenza: 
In tutte l’altre cose assai 
beata, 
In wna sola a me stessa 
dispiacqui, 
Che in troppo umil terren 
mi trovai nata. 
Duolmi 
ch’ io non naequi 
Almen pitt presso al tuo 
fiorito nido: 
Ma assai fu bel paese 
ond’ io ti piaequi. 
Che potea ’] cor, del qual 
sol io mi fido, 
Volgersi altrove, a te es- 
sendo ignota ; 


aneor veramente 


Ond’ io fora men chiara e 
di men grido 


Myne eyes from thee; I 

manie thousands cast 

Myne eyes on thee; and 

still with pittying looke. 
Whose shine no cloud had 
euer ouer-cast : 

Had I not fear’d in thee 

those coles to fyres 

I thought would burne 

too dangerouslie fast. 
But 


ere I retyre 


to content thee more, 


For end of this, I som- 
thing wilt thee tell, 
Perchanceagreable to thy 
desire: 
In all things fullie blest, 
and pleased well, 
Onelie in this I did my- 
self displease : 
3orne in too-base a toune 
for me to dwell: 
And much I grieved, that 
for thy greater ease, 
At leaste, it 
neere thy flowrie neste. 
Els 
whence I did thee please. 


stood not 


farre-enough, from 
So might the heart on which 
I onelie rest 
Not knowing me, haue 
fitt it-self elswhere, 
And I lesse name, 
notice haue possest. 


lesse 
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Questo no, rispos’ io, perché 
Ja rota 
Terza del ciel m’alzava a 
tanto amore, 


Ovunque fosse, stabile ed 


immota. 
Or che si sia, diss’ ella, i’ 
n’ ebbi onore, 
Ch’ ancor mi segue: ma 
per tuo diletto 
Tu non t’accorgi del fug- 
gir dell’ ore. 
Vedi l Aurora dell’ aurato 
letto 
Rimenar a’ 
giorno; e il Sole 
Gia fuor dell’ Oceano in- 
fino al petto. 
Questa vien per partirci; 
onde mi dole: 
S’ a dir hai altro, studia 
d’ esser breve, 
E col tempo dispensa le 
parole. 
Quant’ io soffersi mai, soave 
e leve, 
Dissi, m’ ha fatto il par- 
lar dolce e pio; 
Ma ’] viver senza voi m’ é 
duro e greve. 
Peré saper vorrei, Madonna, 


’ 


s’ io 


mortali il 


Oh no (quoth I) for me, 
the heauens third spheare 
To so high loue advane’t 
by speciall grace, 
Changelesse to me though 
Chang’d thy dwelling 
were. 
Be as it will, yett my great 
Honor was, 
And is as yett (she saide) 
but thy delight 
Makes thee not mark how 
fast the howers doe passe. 
Shee from hir golden bed 
aurora bright 
To mortall eyes return- 
ing Sunne and daye 
Breast-high above the O- 
cean bare to sight. 
Shee to my sorrowe, calles 
me hence awaie, 
Therfore thy wordes in 
times short limits binde, 
And saie in-brief, if more 
thow haue to saie. 
Ladie, (quoth I) your words 
most sweetlie kinde 
Have easie made what 
euer erst I bare, 
But what is left of yow 
to liue behinde. 
Therfore to knowe this, 
my onelie care, 


A” 
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Son per tardi seguirvi, o 
se per tempo. 
Ella, gid mossa, disse: Al 
creder mio, 

Tu stara’ in terra senza me 


gran tempo. 


75 
If sloe or swift shall com 
our meeting-daye. 

She parting saide, As my 
coniectures are 

Thow without me long time 

on earth shalt staie. 


Marie Sydney Countesse 
of Pembrooke. 


Frances BerKELEY Youna. 





IV.—-TEOFILO FOLENGO’S MOSCHAEA AND JOSE 
DE VILLAVICIOSA’S LA MOSQUEA 


Among the literary types which reached their highest 
development and perfection in the Spanish literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the epic alone offers 
little of permanent value. While the lyric, the picaresque 
novel, the short story and drama were cultivated with 
notable success, the epic poets were content, for the most 
part, to follow slavishly models which came from abroad, 
The names of Ariosto and Tasso dominated the epic poetry 
of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
nowhere was their influence more clearly felt than in Spain. 

The Orlando Furioso was first translated by Jerénimo 
de Urrea in 1549, and this was followed by another verse 
translation by Hernando de Alcozer in 1550 and by the 
prose version of Diego Vaquez de Contreras in 1585, 
Nicolas Espinosa composed a continuation of the Furioso 
which treats of the defeat of Charlemagne by the Spaniards 
at Roncevalles. It will be remembered that the insipid 
translations of Ariosto called forth the sweeping condemna- 
tion of Cervantes in the famous scrutiny of the library of 
Don Quixote. Besides a host of mediocre hacks, the names 
of three poets of the first rank are associated with continua- 
tions or imitations of Orlando Furioso: Barahona de Soto, 
Lope de Vega, and Balbuena. 

The Gerusalemme Liberata was received with almost as 
great favor in Spain as Ariosto’s masterpiece. First trans- 
lated about 1585 by Cayrasco de Figueroa’ and again by 


‘See Farinelli’s article, La pid antica versione spagnuola della Gerusa- 
lemme del Tasso, in the Rassegna bibliografica della letteratura italiana, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 238 ff. 
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Juan Sedefio in 1587, it was the direct model of a number 
of heroic poems such as La Conquista de la Bética of Juan 
de la Cueva, Las Navas de Tolosa and El Pelayo of Cristé- 
bal de Mesa, Espata Defendida by Cristébal Sudrez de 
Figueroa, El Fernando 6 Sevilla Restaurada by Antonio de 
Vera y Figueroa, Jerusalem Conquistada by Lope de Vega,' 
and others. It made little difference to these poets whether 
their subject was the matter of France or national legendary 
history. They lived at an age when literary plagiarism was 
freely practised, and they unblushingly plundered arguments, 
descriptions, and whole incidents from their distinguished 
models. 

It was inevitable that the excesses and absurdities of the 
heroic poems should offer a theme for parody. The Spanish 
people have always been characterized by a strong under- 
current of realism. Just as Cervantes laughed out of fashion 
the romances of chivalry, and Lope de Vega created the 
gracioso who parodied the extravagant ideas of honor upon 
which the plots of so many plays turn, so the sugary sweet- 
ness of the Petrarchists, the artificial conceptions of pastoral 
life, and even the popular ballads furnished excellent material 
for burlesque. The mock-heroic was neither as successful 
nor as frequently attempted in Spain as in Italy, but two 
poems of this type, the Gatomachia of Lope de Vega and 
La Mosquea of José de Villaviciosa are deservedly accorded 
high rank. 

Comparatively little is known of the life of Villaviciosa.? 
He was born at Sigiienza in 1589 and at an early age went 


1See Mme. J. Lucie-Larie, La ‘‘ Jerusalem Conquistada’’ de Lope de Vega 
et la ‘* Gerusalemme Liberata’? du Tasse, Revue des Langues Romanes, 5th 
Series, Vol. 1, 1898, pp. 164-203. 

? What little is known of the life of Villaviciosa is given by Don Caye- 
tano Rosell in the notes to the poem in Vol. xv of the Biblioteca de 
autores espaftoles. 
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with his parents to live at Cuenca. After receiving the 
degree of Doctor in Jurisprudence, he was appointed Relator 
of the General Council of the Inquisition in 1622. In 1638, 
he was appointed Inquisitor of the city and province of 
Murcia, and was appointed to a similar position at Cuenca in 
1644. He honorably discharged other ecclesiastical offices, 
and died in 1658. La Mosquea, his only known work, was 
first published at Cuenca in 1615 by Domingo de la Iglesia, 
and was reprinted at Madrid by Juan Pérez in 1732 and 
again by Antonio de Sancha in the year 1777. It is also 
included in the seventeenth volume of the Biblioteca de 
autores espaiiles, 

La Mosquea consists of twelve cantos in octaves, and 
describes in mock-heroic style the terrible war between the 
moscas and hormigas. The incidents described have the epic 
sweep which we find in Virgil and Ariosto, and the humor 
lies in the fact that the combatants, who fight so valiantly, 
are almost microscopic. All the conventionalities of the epic 
are present, the invocation to the Muse, the councils, reviews 
of troops, shipwrecks, hand to hand combats, but everything 
is reduced to the smallest compass possible. 

La Mosquea has been looked upon by the historians of 
Spanish literature as an original work. I propose to show 
that Villaviciosa simply translated and developed a macaronic 
Latin poem entitled Moschaea, composed by the Italian 
Teofilo Folengo, better known by his pseudonym Merlin 
Coceaio.' Villaviciosa refers to his source in several pas- 
sages. In the Prologue to the Reader, he writes: 


' Don Cayetano Rosell, in the introduction to Vol. xvm of the Biblioteca 
de autores espafioles, after censuring the author for certain coarse expres- 
sions and carelessness in the composition of the work, adds: ‘‘Si se propuso 
por modelo la Mosquea dei supuesto Merlin Coccayo, no es extrafio incur- 
riese en algunas de estas distracciones.’? However, this clue as to the 
relation between the two poems was not followed out. 
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Quien disimular no sabe, 

Dira que hurté cual ladron 
Las gracias al Macarron, 

Y al de su patria lo grave : 
Pues demas que ellos sin llave 
Dejaron y sin custodia 

La razon de su prosodia, 
Mirense los libros tales, 

Y si se hallaren cabales, 

Que canten la palinodia. 


He refers to Merlin in the tenth stanza of the prologue, and 
in the fifteenth octave of the third canto, he again alludes to 
Merlin Cocayo. 

Teofilo Folengo, a Mantuan, better known to literature 
by his pseudonym Merlin Coccaio, was born on November 
8, 1496.' After completing his first studies, he went to 
Bologna, but was obliged to leave because of some gran 
disordine, and entered the Benedictine monastery of Santa 
Eufemia at Brescia. His enmity with the powerful Abbot, 


Ignazio Squarcialupi, caused him to leave the Order, and he 
went to Venice and Rome. On the death of his enemy in 
1526, he made overtures to re-enter the Church, but his 
former colleagues looked upon him with suspicion and he 


was charged with heresy. After living for some time as a 
hermit at Capo di Minerva near Sorrento, he gave such 
good proof of his orthodoxy by his ascetic writings that he 
was received again into the Order in 1534, and three years 
later was sent to Sicily, where he remained until 1543. He 
was transferred to the monastery of Santa Croce in Campese 
near Bassano, where he died on December 9, 1544. As was 


1For Folengo’s life see A. Luzio, Nuove ricerche sul Folengo, Giornale 
storico, Xin, 159 ff.; x1v, 365ff.; U. Renda, Nuove indagini sul Folengo, 
Giornale storico, xxiv, 33 ff.; Gaspary, Storia della letteratura italiana, Vol. 
11. Second Part, pp. 176-187 ; Flamini, [/ Cinguecento, p. 543. There is 
still some dispute concerning the chief facts of his life. Renda claims that 
he was born in 1492. 
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the case with Rabelais and the Abbé Prévost, a mass of 
legends were associated with his name, but recent investiga- 
tions have given greater dignity to the figure of the jovial 
satirist. Throughout the early part of his life he was 
absorbed in a bitter struggle against the forces of evil in the 
Church, but like so many others, he was crushed in spirit 
by disappointments, and humbly resigned himself to the 
fetters which he had tried so hard to break. The later 
works of Folengo, composed after he had meekly confessed 
the errors of his past life, have no permanent value, and 
such books as I/ Caos del Triperuno and La Humanita del 
Figliuolo di Dio would receive scant attention from the his- 
torians of literature, had their author written nothing but 
ascetic books of this type. The satirist and mystic represent 
the opposite poles of the human intellect and we need not 
be surprised that Folengo could not succeed in both fields. 

Folengo is best known to literature as the author of 
the Macaronea, an elaborate parody of the romances of 
chivalry and composed in macaronic Latin verse. The 
earlier version, consisting of seventeen books, appeared in 
1517, one year after the first edition of Orlando Furioso, and 
the second edition, consisting of twenty-five books, appeared 
in 1521. In this work, Folengo assumed the task which 
Cervantes was to accomplish more effectually later,’ how- 
ever, he not only sought to discredit the romances, but used 


his poem as a shield, from behind which he might safely 


shoot his arrows at the clergy. Symonds ranks the Maca- 
ronea with the Orlando Furioso, the comedies of Machiavelli, 
and the novels of Bandello, as the most valuable and instruc- 
tive documents which we possess concerning the Renaissance 
in Italy.2. This book has become famous in European liter- 


'See Il Folengo precursore del Cervantes by B. Zumbini in Studi di leite- 
ratura italiana, Florence, 1894, pp. 163 ff. 
? Renaissance in Italy, Italian Literature, Vol. 0, p. 354. 
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ature, and it is well known that Rabelais, whose life offers 
striking analogies with that of Folengo, borrowed certain 
passages of the Macaronea in composing his immortal story. 

Two youthful works of Folengo, La Moschaea and La 
Zanitonella, were published with the final version of the 
Macaronea in 1521. The Zanitonella is a parody of pas- 
toral poems, particularly the Eclogues of Virgil and the 
Petrarchistic canzonierit. Here a crude realism replaces the 
artificial conventionalities inherent in the pastorals, again 
anticipating Cervantes who ridiculed the false conceptions 
of the lives of shepherds and shepherdesses in his Coloquio 
de los Perros. The Moschaea is a parody of the Aneid and 
the Italian heroic poems, particularly the Orlando Innamo- 
rato and Mambriano.? Both the Zanitonella and Moscha a 
were composed in macaronic Latin, a language peculiarly 
fitted for burlesque, in its mixture of Italian colloquial 
expressions, decked out in Latin terminations and inflections, 
with classical Latin words. We find traces of macaronic 
Latin even in the Middle Ages, particularly in the French 
sermons joyeux, but the real creator of this type in Italy was 
the Paduan Tifi Odasi whose Macaronea appeared about 
1490. The macaronic poets of the end of the Quattrocento 
took delight in representing petty and ridiculous adventures 
in this form, and it is in this field that Folengo excels.’ 

The Moschaea, divided into three books, relates in elegiac 
verse the war between the flies and ants. Its ultimate source 
is the Batrachomyomachia* which had been translated in 


1See an article by Randi, Folengo e Rabelais, pub. in Nelle /etterature 
straniere, Palermo, 1901. 

*U. Marcheselli, Note di letteratura italiana, Cesena, 1893, pp. 69 ff. 

%Genthe published an edition of the Moschaea with explanatory notes, 
Eisleben, 1846. The edition which I have used was published at Venice 
in 1572, and contains, besides the Moschaea, the Macaronea, Zanttonella, 
and Libellus Epistolarum. 

*The Batrachomyomachia was translated into Spanish by Juan de Ia 
Cueva with the title Batalla de ranas y ratones. 

6 
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terzine by Sommariva in 1470 and imitated by Elisio Calen- 
zio in his Croacus, de bello ranarum. The parody of the 
heroic poems is evident at every step, and can only be fully 
appreciated by one who has plodded through the wearisome 
epics against which his satire was directed. The seriousness 
of his purpose may be judged from his invocation to th 
Muse of macaronie poetry, Book 1, lJ. 139-144: 

Vngite quantillum fresco mea labea botire, 

Per quem ladinior uox queat ire foras. 

Salsigeram toltam persutto ferte brasolam, 

Que super ardentes sit bene tosta brasas. 


Post hance de caneua Bacchi spinate Vasellum, 
Hee est carminibus digna beuanda meis. 


The argument of the poem is briefly as follows. Sanguileo, 
King of Moschaea, the empire of the flies, learns that the 
ants have imprisoned Ragnifuga, his bravest general. His 
people are terrified by the news, but are somewhat reassured 
on receiving the promise of aid from Scannacavalla, King of 
the gad-flies. The noise of the preparations for war and the 
embarcation of the army reaches the skies, and Neptune 
charges olus with having released the winds without his 
permission. Sanguileo secures as allies Siccaboronus, King 
of tle gnats, Mirpredo, King of the ant-lions (mirmiliones), 
and Sgnifer, King of the mosquitoes. After Sanguileo 
harangues his troops, the army sets sail, but the fleet is 
wrecked in a terrific storm. Siccaboronus defies the might 
of the gods, but is finally washed overboard. 

In the meantime, the ants are making preparations to 
resist the invasion of their kingdom. Their king, Granestor, 
summons a council, and the position of Commander-in-Chief 
of the army is conferred upon Mirnuca. Siccaboronus reaches 
land with great difficulty, and driven by hunger, kills three 
fleas who were roasting a louse egg, and puts the fourth to 
flight. After satisfying his hunger and thirst, he finally 
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rejoins his army. The flies had taken their position in the 
head of an ox, while the ants were intrenched in the head of 
a horse. Granestor’s allies are Muschifur, leader of the 
spiders, Fitfolgel, King of the lice, Caganiellus, chief of the 
fleas, and Putrifola, Prince of the bed-bugs. Pluto summons 
Vulcan and bids him prepare a warm reception for the souls 
of the combatants who might die in the battle. The Furies 
rage above the two armies, spreading discord and _ poison. 
The battle begins, many mighty blows are exchanged, finally 
the flies are vanquished, and Siccaboronus, who fights bravely 
to the end against overwhelming odds, perishes. 

As I shall show by a number of parallel passages, Villa- 
viciosa followed closely the Moschaea in composing his 
Mosquea, although the latter is in no sense a literal trans- 
lation. The relative length of the two poems shows at once 
that this is not the case, since Folengo’s 1242 lines were 
expanded into 8112 by Villaviciosa. The Spanish trans- 
lator evidently considered diffuseness the soul of wit. He 
usually expanded two lines of Folengo into two or three 
octaves, and by means of digressions and unimportant 
additions, taken for the most part from Virgil and Ovid, 
he spun out his poem until it became almost seven times as 
long as his original. Folengo’s laugh was loud and boister- 
ous, characteristic of the licence of the Renaissance in Italy. 
As grossness of idea and expression was unsuited to an officer 
of the Inquisition, Villaviciosa toned down or omitted some 
of the freer passages of his model. He also changed two 
proper names. For Scannacavalla, King of the gad-flies, 
he translated Matacaballo, and for Sgnifer, King of the 
mosquitoes, he substituted the name Asinicedo. He also 
made a number of local allusions, which was the more easy 
since Don Pedro de Ravago, to whom his work was dedi- 


cated, possessed a /avadero de lanas near a brook called 


Moscas, three leagues distant from the city of Cuenca. I 
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shall give here some of the most characteristic parallel pas- 
sages, and as Villaviciosa’s poem is accessible in the edition 
of the Biblioteca de autores espafoles, I shall in some 
instances simply indicate the canto and stanza of the Spanish 


poem. 
Canto I 


After the introduction, Folengo plunges in medias res as 
follows ; 103-104: 


Grandia Muscarum formicarumque canamus 
Prelia crudeles marte stigante brigas. 


Villaviciosa expanded this in the first three stanzas. 
Even the heavens were affected by the preparations for war. 


Villaviciosa, stanza 5: 


Cuatro cometas sus disformes colas 

Por el aire mostraron encendidas, 

Que eran bastantes para dar luz solas 

A las partes del mundo divididas : 

Quiso el viento esconderse entre las olas, 
Que fueron de su furia combatidas, 

Y el mar, que brama y con furor se enoja, 
Con impetu soberbio las arroja. 


This corresponds to Folengo, ll. 113-16 : 


quora tunc etiam sbigotentia signa dederunt, 
Atque spauentosas summa tulere faces. 
Quattuor ad partes Mundi brusare cometas 
Vidimus, et longas discauiare codas. 


In the seventh stanza, Villaviciosa refers to the Chronicle 
of the Archbishop Turpin as his source, as Folengo had done 
in the introduction to his Orlandino. 


Villaviciosa, stanza 13: 


Hay en la Pullia una ciudad antigua, 
La mejor entre todas las mejores, etc. 
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corresponds to Folengo, ll. 145-46 : 


Vrbs est in Pulia que nunc Moschea uocatur 
Nobilis, et Rome se putat esse parem. 


The remainder of the first canto of the Mosquea is not 
found in Folengo. The burlesque description of the found- 
ing of the city of Mosquea was doubtless suggested by the 
first book of the neid. 


Canto II 


The description of the course of the sun, Villaviciosa, 
stanzas 1-17, is not found in Folengo. Sanguileon, King of 
the flies, is well satisfied with the prosperity of his realm 
and the importance of his people; Villaviciosa, stanza 23: 


é Qué oculta mesa no se les trasluce, 

Y aunque se siente 4 ella el Rey 6 el Papa, 
Siempre la mosca su derecha ocupa, 

Y ella de todo la sustancia chupa. 


And Folengo, Il. 171-72: 


Non Dux, non princeps, non Rex, non denique papa, 
Mangiaret ni stet Musca galanta comes. 


The fame of the race of flies extends to the uttermost parts 
of the world ; Villaviciosa, stanza 26, and Folengo, ll. 157- 
62: 

Vndique Musca suas fert alas, undique uiuit, 

Musca per Hispagnam, Musca per Italiam. 

Musca per Hirlandam, Guascognam, Musca per altam 

Vadit Alemagnam, per Scociamque uolat. 

Per totas Asie discurrit Musca Masones, 

Tartaricum passat Musca latina Mare. 


The flies flourish in warm countries, but avoid the North, 
Villaviciosa, stanzas 27-28, and Folengo, ll. 163-66 : 
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India precipue Muscarum plebe suberbit. 

Illic sol magno namque lusore brusat, 

Musca tamen septem non uult habitare Triones 
Quo plus sol ardet, plus bona Musca godit. 


The scene of the council held by King Sanguileon was 
much developed by Villaviciosa. The messenger fly appears, 
Villaviciosa, stanzas 41-42, and Folengo, ll. 193-96 : 

Anxia pro cursu, nigroque schitata lauacchio, 
Et (quod priuserat ) sanguine tota rubet. 


Illa spauentato uultu se portat auantum, 
Smergolat, et Regis proruit ante pedes. 





The messenger reproaches the King for his indifference to 
the welfare of his kingdom, and bids him remember the 
terrible example of the weak and effeminate King Sar- 
danapalo, Villaviciosa, stanzas 49-53, and Folengo, Il. 217- 
38. The translation here is quite close. The messenger then 
relates how Ranifuga had been imprisoned and executed by 
the king of the ants, Villaviciosa, stanzas 55-58, and Fo- 


lengo, ll. 253-62: 


Rex Formicarum (uix heu tibi dicere possum): 

Rex Formicarum teque tuosque ruit. 

Septem mille quidem longo certamine muscas 

Fudit, et in portu miscuit igne rates. 

Ragnifugam nostrum caporalem, carcere trusit, 

Quem supra furcam colla tirasse puto. 

Artelaria nihil potuit sboccare balottas 

In medio quoniam lacte negata fuit. 

En ego mortales accepi quinque feritas, 

Pro quibus in fuso sanguine uita fugit. 
Having delivered his message, he dies, Villaviciosa, stanza 
59: 

Dijo; y al punto el varonil soldado 

Mostré la cara palida y difunta, 

Y las alasdel unoy otro lado, 

Con el ansia postrera, cifie y junta : 

Todos los miembros del varon alado 

Se tienden en presencia de la junta, 

Y estirando la una y otra zanca, 

El alma noble de su cuerpo arranca. 
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And Folengo, ll. 263-64 : 


Sic dicens animam tiratis calcibus efflat, 
Abditus ocarum quem paradisus habet. 


The news caused great excitement in the city, Villa- 
viciosa, stanzas 62-63, and Folengo, ll. 265-278. The 
death of Cesar and the suicide of Dido did not produce 
such a tumult, Villaviciosa, stanza 64 : 


No fué tal el tumulto del romano 
Cuando, juntando el conjurado acero, 
Acompafiado de traidora mano, 

Bruto mat6 su emperador primero : 

No fué tal tras la fuga del troyano 

De la nueva Cartago el llanto fiero, 
Cuando 4 su reina con dolor miraba 
Que en dos fuegos terribles se abrasaba. 


Compare Folengo, ll. 279-82 : 


Non tantus Roman strepitus sotosora butauit, 
Quando ruit Bruti Iulius ense ducis. 

Nec noua Carthago cordoium tala prouauit, 
Quando se propria fudit lisa manu. 


Villaviciosa, stanzas 67-70, are original, and connected 
with the idea exposed before by the author, that the council 
was held to determine upon the merits of the suitors for the 
hand of the daughter of King Sanguileon. 


Canto III 


The third canto opens with a description of the House 
of Fame, borrowed from a passage in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
x11, 39-63, and not found in Folengo. A rumor of the war 
that is imminent reaches Matacaballo (Scannacaualla), King 
of the gad-flies, Villaviciosa, stanzas 20-21, and Folengo, 
I], 288-290: 

Donec ea sensit Scannacaualla procul. 


Ipse Tauanorum populos regit atque gouernat, 
Et sua Damma soror Sanguileonis erat. 
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The king orders his horse to be brought, Villaviciosa, 
stanzas 26-28, and Folengo, ll. 292-294, and followed by 
his troops, he advances to meet the king of the flies. He 
counsels Sanguileon to be brave, and tries to rouse his failing 
courage by citing the example of those who had shown them- 


selves heroes in adversity, among them neas, Villaviciosa, 
stanzas 55-59, and Folengo, ll. 330-344. Sanguileon is 
encouraged by Matacaballo’s promise of aid, and reminds 
his vassals how Ranifuga had been imprisoned, Villaviciosa, 
stanzas 72-73, and Folengo, ll. 381-89 ; 


Ragnifugam ceco formic carcere stentant, 
Quem scitis fortem martis in arte Ducem, 
Illum constitui postquam spirauero statum 
Regem, bastardus sic licet ille meus 

Non id guardantes possanzam cernite uastam, 
Cernite quas pulica fecit in arce prouas 
Quando fracassauit pulicorum ter duo mille 
Fugiit et nullo Caganiellus ope. 

Caganiellus enim Pulicorum maximus est rex. 


The rest of this canto is taken with a few changes from 
Folengo. 


Canto IV 


The fourth canto contains an account of the forces 
mustered by the king of the gad-flies to aid Sanguileon. 
The first allies to arrive were the mosquitoes in eighty ships 
with their leader Asinicedo (Sgnifer), Villaviciosa, stanzas 
19-22, and Folengo, Book 11, ll. 30-38. They are followed 
by the ant-lions (mirmiliones) with their king Mirpredo, 
Villaviciosa, stanzas 23-34, and Folengo, ll. 69-77. Then 
Sicaboron arrives with his gnats, Villaviciosa, stanzas 35-37, 
and Folengo, ll. 45-68. The troops set sail, but a violent 
storm breaks over the sea. 
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Canto V 


This canto describes the storm which causes almost the 
total destruction of the fleet of the flies. Folengo dismisses 
this incident in about sixty lines, but his Spanish translator 
makes it the subject of a whole canto by expanding the 
original with truly epic diffuseness and by borrowing many 
elements from the description of the storm in the first and 
third books of the 4neid. As the tempest increases in vio- 
lence, most of the leaders promise to make certain offerings 
if the gods will save them. Sanguileon offers to sacrifice a 
fat louse, Villaviciosa, stanza 51, and Folengo, Book un, 
I], 279-280 : 

Sanguileo grassum uult sacrificare pedocchium, 
Cuius pellis erit digna gonella Ioui. 


Matacaballo (Scanacavalla) promises to sacrifice the entrails 
of a flea to the gods, Villaviciosa, stanza 52, and Folengo, 


Book u, Il. 281-82: 


Scannacaualla duos pulices offerre spopondit, 
Et dare uult superis interiora suis. 


Sicaboron alone defies the power of the gods, Villaviciosa, 
stanza 55, and Folengo, Book mn, ll. 285-88 : 


Siccaboronus erat solus qui spresiat undas, 
Seque facit beffas equore posse mori. 
Plangentes alios crudeli uoce biasmat, 
Atque facit uotum uelle scanare Iouem. 


The waves are lashed to even greater fury by the winds 
because of his blasphemy, and finally he is washed over- 
board, Villaviciosa, stanza 65, and Folengo, Il. 301-308. 
Neptune is angered at olus for having released the 
winds without his permission, and orders him to imprison 
his turbulent subjects. This incident was only outlined by 
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Folengo at the beginning of Book mu. The greater part of 
the description was borrowed by Villaviciosa from the first 
book of the dmneid. Stanza 69 is almost a literal trans- 
lation of Folengo, Il. 23-28 : 


*¢ 7 Quién diablos, dijo con la vista torva, 
Vuestro sosiego sin temor perturba ? 
Quién el camino por el mar estorba, 

Y mis cristales con audacia turba ? 
Abrase el mar porque al instante sorba 
Entre sus ondas la atrevida turba ; 
Dadme al momento el heridor tridente, 
Daré fin 4 su término insolente.”’ 


Quis Diauol, ait Neptunus, trentaque para 
Tam cito compeilit uos scapolare uiam ? 
olus absque mea nunquid Rex ille saputa 
Per mare Garbinos laxat abire suos? 

Eya agite seuum spacianter ferte Tridentem, 
olus hic audax est aliquando nimis. 


As in the dneid, the sea again becomes calm through the 
intercession of Neptune. 


Canto VI 


The sixth canto opens with a description of Sicaboron’s 
arrival on the shore whither he had been cast up by the 
waves. He is still furious at the unjust Fates, Villaviciosa, 
stanzas 7-8, and Folengo, Book 1m, Il. 5-10: 


Vultque potestatem Neptuni prendere, uultque 
Hos super Imperios unicus esse Deus. 

Vult sua sit coniunx Pallas meretrixque Diana, 
Et iam facta uetus fit rufiana Venus. 
Mercurium doro uult apiccare soghetto, 

Cuius ad officium Mars Manigoldus erit. 


He meets the gaunt figure of Hunger, doubtless suggested 
by the meeting of Eneas with the Ithacan Achemenides in 
the third book of the Aneid. He suffers the keenest pangs 
of hunger, and while seeking his companions, sees a lofty 
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tower, which on closer examination, proves to be a mush- 
room. Under it are seated four fleas, roasting a louse egg, 
Villaviciosa, stanza 36, and Folengo, ll. 19-22: 

A sombra de su altisima techumbre 

Cuatro pulgas armadas razonando 

Vié, que entre brasas de infinita lumbre 

Una liendre montés iban asando : 

No le dieron las armas pesadumbre 

Al Rey, que el espectéculo mirando 

Se alegra, y entre el grande regocijo 

Oyé 4 un soldado pulga que asi dijo : 


and Folengo, Il. 19-22: 


Quattuor hic pulices armato corpore stabant, 
Et sub fungino tegmine quisque iacet, 
Pinguis in aguzzo rostitur lendina speto, 
Sub qua carbonum grande brasamen erat. 


The dialogue between Sicaboron and the fleas was developed 
by Villaviciosa. The starving man addresses them and asks 
for food, Villaviciosa, stanza 40, and Folengo, 1]. 27-28. 
The fleas refuse to allow him to share the meal, Villaviciosa, 
stanza 42, and Folengo, ll. 29-30. Sicaboron replies that 
he will take by force what he was refused by courtesy, Villa- 
viciosa, stanza 43 : 
‘* Hoy, gente vil, me pagaréis la afrenta, 
Dijo, si de las vidas os despojo, 


Y que me déis haré la fuerza mia 
Lo que no pudo hacer la cortesfa.”’ 


And Folengo, Il. 33-34 : 


Per stigiam dixit, dabitis cenare puludem, 
Gentilezza negat quod dare, forza dabit. 


The fleas make ready to punish the insulting words, and 
Sicaboron wields with good effect the sword which he has 
saved from the waves. The account of the fight agrees in 
the main in the two versions. He fells three of his enemies 
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and the fourth makes good his escape by flight. He then 
satisfies his hunger by devouring the louse egg, both meat 
and bones, and slakes his thirst with grape juice. 


Canto VII 


The seventh canto opens with a description of the origin 
of the ants which is not found in Folengo. Then follows a 
description of the preparations of King Granestor and his 
ants to resist the invasion of the flies. Minurea is sum- 
moned and appointed Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
the ants, Villaviciosa, stanzas 60-64, and Folengo, Book 1, 
ll. 235-38. Caganielo offers his aid with fifteen hundred 
fleas, Villaviciosa, stanza 36, and Folengo, Book 1, Il. 
105-106, and Fifogel lends his assistance with his army of 
lice, Villaviciosa, stanza 39, and Folengo, Book 111, ll. 
101-104. Putrifola brings a vast army of bedbugs, Villa- 
viciosa, stanzas 43-45, and Folengo, Book 111, ll. 109- 
114, and Muschifur arrives with the spiders who prove to 
be valuable allies of Granestor, Villaviciosa, stanzas 47-51, 
and Folengo, Book 111, ll. 97-100. 


Canto VIII 


The eighth canto describes the preparations in Hell to 
receive the souls of the combatants who will die in the 
approaching battle. This incident was included by Folengo, 
but was much developed by Villaviciosa. Pluto hears the 
noise as the opposing armies line up face to face, Villaviciosa, 
stanza 1, and Folengo, Book m1, Il. 119-122: 


Tetra couerta tremit squadronibus «thera nutant, 
Audiit inferni talia bella pater. 

Telia bella pater Baratri presensit, et inquit, 
Nunc ego contentus, nunc ego ricchus ero. 
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He summons Vulcan, Villaviciosa, stanzas 2-8, and Fo- 
lengo, ll. 123-24 : 

Vulcanum clamat, qui zoppegando ueniuit, 

Et dixit, quid nam rex mihi Pluto iubet ? 
He bids him order Charon to prepare to receive the dead who 
will fall in the battle, Villaviciosa, stanzas 10-14, and Fo- 
lengo, ll. 125-130: 

I, cito, respondet, canutum auisa Charontem, 

Qui per sex giornos euigilare velit. 

Et uideat si forte leuis sua Barca foratur 

Cui tua suffragium nempe tenaia dabit. 

Si lamentatur non tantam posse fadigam, 

Dic quod ego mittam nunc Graficanis opem. 
Villaviciosa describes in detail the assembling of the hosts 
of Hell, and the rdle assigned to each devil by Pluto. 


Canto IX 


The ninth canto, which is intended as a pendant to the 
preceding, narrates the astonishment of the gods on hearing 
the tumult of battle. Jupiter despatches Mercury to the 
scene, who returns and gives a minute description of the two 
armies. This incident is not found in Folengo, and serves 
merely as padding. 

Canto X 


Sanguileon holds a council and appoints Sicaboron genera 
of the army of the flies, Villaviciosa, stanza 2 : 


Convoca las indémitas cabezas, 
Caudillos fuertes desu gente brava, 

Y repite los hechos y proezas 

Que el que las hizo de contar acaba ; 
Y visto en sus hazafias las certezas 

Del gran valor que el tértaro mostraba, 
Por general publican que se elija, 

Que se le dé el baston, y el campo rija. 


. 
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Compare Folengo, ll. 175-178 : 


Ipse facit subito magrium ragunare Senatum, 
Nuper ariuatus Siccaboronus erat. 

Cui per conseium datur omnis maxime campi 
Libertas, quoniam sanguinolentus erat. 


Sicaboron incites his soldiers to brave deeds, Villaviciosa, 
stanza 7, and Folengo, ll. 179-82: 


Supra Panarottum urget furibunde Cauallum, 
Soldatos pauidam nil trepidare necem. 
Cursitat huc illuc, animat cum uoce timentes, 
Multorum furias plus furiare facit. 


The very effective description of the challenge issued by 
Asinicedo to the champions of the opposing army is not 
found in Folengo. The Furies rage above the hosts, spread- 
ing death and dissention on every side. Here Villaviciosa 
followed quite closely his original. 


Cantos XI anp XII 


Villaviciosa devotes the last two cantos of his poem to 
the description of the furious battle between the flies and the 
ants. If his purpose was to give an idea of the confusion 
that reigned in this final combat, the reader will agree that 
he secured that effect. In the conventional epic style, he 
narrates the battle as a series of hand-to-hand struggles 
between the chiefs of the opposing armies. The Spanish 
version agrees in the main with Folengo’s text, and I shall 
only quote a few of the passages which show close trans- 
lation. 

Asinicedo (Sgnifer) first attacks Fifolgel, Villaviciosa, 
Canto XI, stanza 13, and Folengo, ll. 201-204 : 


Sgnifer primus adest, Cagafocum spronat et urtat, 
Quem zenzalarum grossa Caterua seguit. 

Huic incontra uenit Fitfolgel supra Locustam, 
Que uelut Alphane fortia, fortis erat. 
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Granestor meets King Sanguileon and is slain by him, Villa- 
viciosa, Canto XII, stanza 51, and Folengo, Il. 373-78 : 


Entre la gente el Granestor acecha 

Al rey Sanguileon ; parte y camina 
Contra el mosca feroz con la derecha 
Lanza, que al cielo su largura empina : 
Con su escudo la mosca se pertrecha ; 
Y enristrando la fuerte jabalina, 

Al Granestor la muerte le anticipa, 
Metiendo el porcipelo por su tripa. 


Compare Folengo, Il. 373-78 : 


Confugiunt cimices quod habent post terga diablum, 
Granestor cernens, uolta, reuolta, gridat. 

Volta reuolta cito, quo tendis Siccaborone ? 

Sic retro clamans it retrouare necem, 

Tile reuoltatus stoccatam uibrat in illum, 

Punctaque per mediam transit aguzza tripam. 


Mirnuca, in turv, slays the valiant Sanguileon, Villaviciosa, 
Canto XII, stanzas 82-85, and Folengo, I]. 499-504 : 


Sanguileo supra Mirnuca percutit elmum, 
Quam terit, et largum uulnus in aure facit. 
Se Mirnuca videns elmi sine pare feritum, 
Spatam cum duplici menat inique manu. 
Ill super targam subians disquartat, et inde 
Per medios dentes arma virumque secat. 


Finally, all of the flies and their allies are slain or cap- 
tured in the webs which the spiders have skilfully con- 
structed, except Sicaboron who has boldly entered the 
stronghold of the ants. He finds all retreat cut off, but 
continues to fight valiantly. Mosquifuro calls upon him to 
surrender, since escape is impossible, but Sicaboron makes 
light of his danger, Villaviciosa, Canto x11, stanzas 93-94: 


‘*Conviénete, infeliz, que al punto mueras 
O en mi poder 4 la prision te entregues ; 
Escoge Jo que mids 4 gusto quieras 
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De lo que te propongo 4 que te allegues ; 
Si no es que como loco acaso esperas 
Que con tu sangre mal nacida riegues 
La tierra adonde estas: 4 prision date, 
Si no es que mis estimas que te mate.’’ 


‘*No temo vuestros fieros, gente bruta, 
Que no tengo temor ni me acobardo, 
Responde 4 todos el sefior de Buta, 
Que solo vuestros fmpetus aguardo.’’ 


Compare Folengo, ll. 441-44 : 


Te nunc 6 infelix omnino morire bisognat, 
Inque breui noster tempore preson eris, 
Siccaboronus ait ridens : accede prius tu, 
Impresa est mortis si tibi tanta mei. 


Mosquifuro approaches too near, and his body is severed by 
Sicaboron’s sharp blade, Villaviciosa, Canto x11, stanza 96, 
and Folengo, Il. 445-448 : 


Muschifur attollens mazzam que summa granare 
Pars erat ingentem lassat abire plagam. 

Sed colpum scontrat cum brando Siccaboronus. 
Inque duos troncos mazza taiata cadit. 


The ants are incensed by the death of Mosquifuro, and 
crush the hapless Sicaboron under a bean, hurled from 
above, Villaviciosa, Canto x11, stanza 107: 


Ponen por linea recta el fuerte grano 
Los soldados valientes con destreza, 
De suerte que del tirtaro pagano 
Amenazaba la sin par cabeza ; 

Y haciendo sefias con la diestra mano 
El general diabélico, la pieza 
Disparan por mandado del Mirnuca, 
Y danle al pobre tirtaro en la nuca. 


Compare Folengo, Il. 521-24 : 


Denique tam uastus summa de Turre fasolus 
Cascat, et horrisonans callat inique zosum, 
Quod super Elmettum colpiuit Siccaboronis, 
Sic Rex illisus membra momordit humum. 
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A sufficient number of parallel passages have been given 
to show that Villaviciosa followed closely Folengo’s text. 
The additions made in the Spanish version are unimportant ; 
in fact, the Mosquea loses in power because of its greater 
length. At any rate, a study of the two poems furnishes us 
a new fact concerning the debt of Spanish to Italian litera- 
ture in the seventeenth century. 


J. P. WickerRsSHAM CRAWFORD. 





V.—A NEW SOURCE FOR MANKIND 


In the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
for June, 1911, Miss Mabel M. Keiller points out an inter- 
esting case of parallelism between the ground-tilling episode 
in the Macro play of Mankind and the “ half-acre”’ 
in Piers Plowman, A Text, Passus vir (B Text, Passus 
vur).' After citing parallel incidents and passages Miss 
Keiller concludes: ‘Whatever may be thought of the signifi- 
cance of some of these instances, there seems to be no escape 
from the conclusion that the plot of Mankind depended for 
its central situation, its characters, its surroundings and 
general trend of thought on the greatest of English alle- 


episode 


gories,” 

It is no part of my intention to attempt to show that Miss 
Keiller is wrong in her first conclusion, namely, that the 
agricultural episode in Piers Plowman is the source of the 
corresponding episode in Mankind. With the wholesale 
conclusion, however, as quoted above, I cannot agree. The 
argument that may establish one point in a controversy is 
weakened if it is made to do service for the whole contro- 
versy ; and the episode in Piers Plowman, while it might 
easily be argued for as the source of one episode in Mun- 
kind, loses its point at once if it is set up as the origin of 
the whole play. 

In the first place, it is impossible to agree with Miss 
Keiller’s opening statement that “In the Macro play of 
Mankind the central motive is the tilling of a piece of 
ground.” Mankind is not a little comedy of rural life, but a 


1Mabel M. Keiller, ‘‘The Influence of Piers Plowman on the Macro 
Play of Mankind,’’ Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass., Vol. xxv1, No. 2, 
New Series, Vol. x1x, No. 2. 
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Morality play, written, as were all Morality plays, for the 
purpose of teaching, through the medium of allegory, a 
lesson for the guidance of life. In this play we find a 
greater proportion than usual of scenes given up to jesting 
and horse-play—the regular Morality method of depicting 
the vicious side of life. The first part is almost entirely 
devoted to amusement, to pave the way for the edifying 
portion in the last part and, incidentally, for the important 
moment when the spectators are to be called on to pay 
“rede reyallys” for their fun. Even the speeches of Mercy 
at the beginning of the play are held up to ridicule by the 
ribald Vices, and thus contribute, indirectly, their share 
towards the result of putting the audience in a good humour 
against the time when Mischief and his crew shall come 
down and pass around the hat. The first scenes, then, con- 
sist largely of touches of humour and realism, and of these 
the ground-tilling episode is one. It would be possible to 
remove all these bits of humour and realism and yet leave 
the central motive—including the temptation, fall from 
grace, and final redemption of Mankind—quite intact. The 
mistake made by Miss Keiller of supposing that a detach- 
able bit of realism is the central interest of a Morality play 
is exactly comparable to that made by Professor Courthope, 
who remarks of The Play of Wit and Science that “ its 
leading feature is a conversation in rustic dialogue between 
Idleness and Ignorance.”' Wit and Science is, in fact, a 
remarkably consistent allegory, in which the spelling-lesson 
scene referred to by Professor Courthope is the only flaw, 
though, considered by itself, this scene is an amusing bit of 
comedy. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to show that there is any 
real parallelism between the characters in Mankind and 


IW. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry, Vol. 1, p. 339. 
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those in the “half-acre” episode in Piers Plowman, as Miss 
Keiller has attempted to do. Theauthor of Mankind did not 
need to tax his ingenuity to the extent of working out the 
combination: Mankind equals Piers (in part), and Mercy 
equals Piers (in part) plus Hunger. In the general char- 


acteristics and broad outlines of treatment of these two per- 
sons he did not have to tax his ingenuity at all, since they 
were at hand to be used by him or by any allegorist who 
chose to use them. Mankind is the representative of erring 
humanity who appeared with the title Humanum Genus, or 
Mankind, in the Castle of Perseverance, and with divers other 
broad and inclusive designations in other allegories. Mercy 
represents the quality of divine mercy, one of the four 
attributes of God that are personified in the Castle of Per- 
severance and in sundry medizval allegories, usually appear- 
ing as the four daughters of God.'| That Mercy here fulfils 
this exact function I shall show in detail later. 

Instead, then, of agreeing that the “ half-acre” episode 
furnishes Mankind with “its central situation, its characters, 
its surroundings and general trend of thought,” I find it 
reasonable to agree only that the said episode may easily 
have furnished the play with a suggestion for one of its 
episodes, which contains amusing touches of realism, but 
which is in no way an integral part of the central motive of 
the play. This central motive, as I have suggested, is the 
temptation and downfall of Mankind, followed by his rescue 
and reinstatement in a life of virtue, by Mercy; that is, an 
allegorical portrayal of the state of sin and misery into 
which mankind was plunged by the fall of Adam, and from 
which mankind has been raised by the divine merey of God. 

In the Morality of Mankind Mercy is the sole representa- 


1 The four attributes are Righteousness, Peace, Mercy, and Truth. For 
a discussion of the allegories presenting these attributes see Hope Traver, 
The Four Daughters of God, Bryn Mawr, 1907. 
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tive of good, or virtue. His chief part comes in the latter 
part of the play, after Mankind has disregarded his advice, 
yielded to the suggestions of Tityvillus and his crew, and 
thereby brought himself to a condition of suicidal despair. 
At ths juncture the wretched Mankind is approached by 
Mercy, and a long conversation ensues which is the really 
constructive part of the allegory, and which, since Vankind 
is a Morality, must be regarded as the important part of 
the play. In the first part the spectators were edified in a 
negative fashion, by being warned against the temptations 
of the Devil. Now they are edified in a positive fashion by 
being shown how the sinner may avail himself of divine 
mercy. 

At the beginning of this conversation Mankind is hope- 
less of his state, and when Mercy holds out a prospect of 
hope for him he is absolutely incredulous. The Devil has 
told him that Mercy is of no avail; and, besides, God’s 
regard for Righteousness (or Justice) and Truth will not 


permit him to pardon one who has damned himself by his 
own actions. ‘To this Mercy replies that, while God will not 
ignore Righteousness and Truth, yet in the end “ Merey 


schall rewle the mater with-owte controuersaye,” and con- 
sequently Mankind may hope for pardon. In the ensuing 
conversation Mankind is finally brought to a belief in the 
mercy of God; Mercy, the allegorical representative of this 
divine quality, then gives him directions for the future 
guidance of his life, with a special warning against “ Titi- 
uilly’’; and the play closes with Mankind rejoicing in the 
virtuous determination to live henceforth a moral life. 

This whole situation has an exact parallel in a poem which 
appears in the Lambeth ms. The poem is in the form of a 
dialogue between two allegorical characters, Mercy and the 
Sinner, and is entitled Merci Passith Riztwisnes.' This dia- 


1In the E. E. T. S. volume entitled Hymns to the Virgin and Christ. 
Edited by F. J. Furnivall. 
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logue presents, as I shall show in a moment, the two char- 
acters from Mankind that I have been discussing ; it fur- 
nishes, in a very special way, the material employed in the 
discussion between Mercy and Mankind; and it gives, in 
explaining the cause of the Sinner’s wicked life, suggestions 
which in the first part of Mankind appear in the form of 
action. The dialogue may be outlined as follows. 

As the author walks in a forest he hears two persons 
talking. One is the Sinner; the other is Mercy. The Sinner 
is very sad, and bewails his sin in hopeless fashion, with a 
recurrence of the doleful refrain, “ri3t wole forp and no 
mercye.””? Mercy replies, Man, you need not mourn. Amend 
your sins and turn to God, for “ Mercy passip riztwisnes.”’ 
The Sinner retorts angrily that such a thing is impossible. 
He has sinned, and must suffer the consequences. But 
Mercy replies mildly, If you will repent, give up your sin, 
and love God, he will forgive. The Sinner admits that he 
knows God is good and kind; but God loves Truth, and 
thus how can he consistently pardon the sinner? Mercy says 
that, if the Sinner will pray for pardon, God’s Mercy will 
exceed his Justice. The Sinner objects, however, that the 
Devil has told him never to ask for mercy, and the Devil 
is a very wise person. But Mercy explains that the Devil’s 
wit is of no avail, since he is without grace; he fell into 
despair when he lost heaven, though he might have had 
mercy for the asking. At this the Sinner manifests a desire 
to learn more of Mercy ; the Devil, he says, must be bad if 
he might have had mercy and refused to ask it. Mercy 
then exhorts the Sinner to forsake the Devil and pray for 
grace ; and the Sinner finally responds that, though his past 
life has been worthless, he will now forsake the fiend and 
serve God. Then Mercy gives him careful directions for his 
future life. The Sinner promises to obey these directions, 
goes away, and lives a good life thereafter. 
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The two interlocutors here, Mercy and the Sinner, are 
precisely the same persons as Mercy and Mankind in the 


Morality play. The Sinner is addressed by Mercy as 
“Man.” He is, like Mankind in the play, the representa- 
tive of the human race in a state of depravity. Mercy, in 
the dialogue as in the play, is the personification of divine 
mercy, one of the four attributes of God; and in both dia- 
logue and play Mercy insists that God will have greater 
regard for him than for Righteousness or Truth.’ As the 
above outlines indicate, the conversations are of precisely 
the same nature. And, finally, it will be seen that, in the 
dialogue, the Sinner states that the Devil has given him the 
suggestions that have been responsible for his apostasy, and 
has warned him against seeking mercy, which is exactly 
what the Devil does in the first part of the play. 

Some of the more important of these resemblances may be 
brought out by brief quotatioas from the two works. In 
the dialogue the Sinner objects that God, in his regard for 
Righteousness and Truth, cannot pardon him. 


‘* Forsope,’’? quod pe synner, ‘‘ pat leue y weel. 

pat he is bope good & kynde. 

And perto trewer ban ony steel ; 
bat he louep trube weel shal y fynde. 

How my3t god me of care vnbinde 
Sipen god loueb troupe so verrili ? 

Do way, mercy, pou spillest myche winde, 
For ri3t schal forp, & no mercy.”’ 


Merci seide, ‘‘ woldist pou god knowe, 
And wip good entent mercy calle, 

And to him meekeli bee abowe, 
ban schal neuere myscheef? in pee falle. 


1 Peace, the representative of the fourth attribute, is an unimportant 
figure in the allegories presenting personifications of the four attributes, 
and is not even mentioned in the two works under discussion. 

?In the play mischief is the abstraction that is personified as the chief 
Vice, the representative of ‘‘all sins generally.’’ The association of Man- 
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bou3 pou haddist do pe synnis alle, 
And pou crie mercy for al bi mys, 
And with good herte on him to calle, 
ban wole his mercy passe ri3twisnes."’! 


In the play Mankind makes the same set of objections, 
and is answered with the same arguments by Mercy. 


Mank. The egall Tustyce of God wyll not permytte sych a synfull wrech 
To be reuyuyd & restoryd a-geyn ; yt were impossibyll. 

Mercy. The Iustice of God wyll asI wyll, as hym-sylfe doth pre-cyse ; 
Nolo mortem peccatoris, inquit, yff he wyll be reducyble. 


Mank. Than, mercy, good Mercy! What ys a man wythowt Mercy? 
Lytyll ys our parte of paradyse where Mercy ne were. 
Good Mercy, excuse the ineuetabyll obieccion of my gostly enmy. 
The prowerbe seyth, the trewth tryith the sylfe. Alas, I have 
much care. 


God wyll not make 3ow preuy on-to his last iugement : 

Tustyce & Equite xall be fortyfied, I wyll not denye ; 

Trowthe may not so cruelly procede in hys strevt argument 

But that Mercy schall rewle the mater with-owte controuersayé.* 


With the Sinner’s objection, in the dialogue, that the 
Devil has told him that he cannot obtain mercy (which it is 
not necessary to quote here) should be compared, also, the 
line from Mankind’s speech, quoted above : 


‘* Good Mercy, excuse the ineuetabyll obieccion of my gostly enmy,”’ 


as well, of course, as the preceding part of the play, where 
the Devil actually does what, in the dialogue, he is merely 
reported as having done. 

I do not choose, however, to base my argument primarily 


kind with Mischief on terms of friendliness and familiarity is an alle- 
gorical representation of the entrance of sin into the heart. The above 
line in the dialogue indicates the same broad scope in the interpretation 
of the term ‘‘myscheef.’’ It is to be interpreted, Then shall sin never 
enter thy heart. 

ILI. 48-65. ? LI. 823-835. 
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on the presentation of parallel passages. It is the exact 
similarity in motive, situation, and characters, together with 
the distinct departure, in both dialogue and play, from the 
traditional motive of the Debate of the Four Daughters of 
God, that convinces me of the dependence of the play upon 
the dialogue. In the traditional motive we have a debate, 
in the presence of God, among the four personified attributes 
of God,—namely, Righteousness, Peace, Mercy, and Truth, 
—while Man, the subject of the debate, is not present. In 
the dialogue and the play one of these personified attributes 
—namely, Mercy—debates with Man himself on the ques- 
tion of his acceptance or rejection of God’s mercy, states 
that he, Mercy,’ will be triumphant in the debate before 
God against Righteousness and Truth, and persuades Man 
to give up his relations with his “ gostly enmy ” the Devil. 
This latter form of the motive, worked out in precisely the 
same manner in both dialogue and play, does not, so far as 
I know, appear in any other English allegory. 


W. Roy MACKENZIE. 


1The play follows the dialogue in a further departure from the tradi- 
tional form of the motive. In both works Mercy is personified, not asa 
woman, but asa man; and the other personified attributes, when their sex 
is indicated, are likewise referred to as masculine. 
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VI.—THE CLERK OF OXENFORD 


I 


The comment made by the exemplary Clerk of Oxenford 
upon those ribald tales of the Miller and the Reeve, is 
eloquent silence. Out of the fund of his ‘moral vertu’ he 
might, of course, have drawn a sharp rebuke or at least a 
grave remonstrance, ‘full of hy sentence’; but unless he 
were at that time studying ‘aboute som sophyme,’ he con- 
tented himself with silent meditation upon our old sins, so 
light-heartedly exploited for the entertainment of those 
whose road led to the shrine of the martyred saint. He 
knew that often silence is golden and words but sounding 
brass. As clearly appears in that conversation with Harry 
Bailey which precedes the tale of Griselda, he himself pos- 
sessed much of that gracious forbearance, which he very 
nobly celebrated : 


* Hoste,’ quod he, ‘I am under your yerde 
Ye han of us, as now, the governance.’ 


Indeed, the argument of silence as well as that contained 
in his own words, justifies us in saying that the Clerk of 
Oxenford, with all his zeal for learning and righteousness, 
was almost as far removed from the prig as he was from 
those gay blades whom the Miller and the Reeve have 
immortalized. 

With ‘hende Nicholas,’' in particular, Chaucer has very 
deiiberately contrasted his Clerk of Oxenford. The aspira- 
tions of the latter were for twenty volumes of Aristotle, 
which he far preferred to ‘robes riche, or fithele, or gay 


' Canterbury Tales, A, 3199 ff. 
106 
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sautrie’; the former had not only a chamber ‘ fetisly 
y-dight’ but both the sautrie—with which and his ‘ myrie 
throte’ he often beguiled the hours—and ‘bookes grete and 
smale,’ not to speak of his astrolabe and his ‘angrym stones’ 
on the shelf at his bed’s head. The points which this sweet 
elerk had in common with his grave fellow-collegian serve 
only to emphasize the contrast between them. For instance, 
Nicholas, though 


‘ Of deerne love he koude, and of solas, 
And thereto he was sleigh and ful privee,’ 


was, ‘lyk a mayden meke for to see,’—words almost iden- 
tical with those with which the Host characterizes the other 
clerk: ‘Ye ryde as coy and stille as dooth a mayde.’ To 
this parallelism between the two portraits may be added 
another, which raises a question that the following para- 
graphs attempt to answer. Of Nicholas we read: 


‘ And thus this sweete clerk his tyme spente 
After his freendes fyndyng and his rente’ ; 


of the Clerk of Oxenford : 


‘ But al that he mighte of his frendes hente 
On bokes and on lerninge he it spente.’ 


The similarity of the italicized passages is noteworthy. 

The lines in the General Prologue are usually interpreted 
as meaning that Chaucer’s Clerk was a mendicant. Skeat 
says the lines contain ‘an allusion to the common practice 
at this period, of poor scholars in the Universities, who 
wandered about the country begging, to raise money to 
support them in their studies.’ A very recent edition of 
the Prologue repeats this in substance: ‘ Poor scholars 
frequently gained the means of education by asking alms.’ ! 


™M. Bentinck Smith, Prologue and Knight’s Tale, Cambridge, 1908, p. 
125.—Mather goes as far as to say ‘Such gifts had to be begged for, and 
poor scholars commonly so made their way through the University’ 
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Now Rashdall, the great authority on the universities o! 
Europe, points out that such students were by no means so 
numerous as our annotators seem to imply. Although he 
admits that extremely poor scholars ‘were granted licenses 
to beg by the Chancellor,’ and that to help a scholar on a 
small seale ‘by giving him something at the door, in return 
for a prayer or two was a recognized work of charity in the 
medieval world,’ he concludes that ‘after all, as we see 
from the University records, it was only a very small pro- 
portion of the students in a University . . . who belonged to 
the pauper or servitor class.’ ' 

In support of this authoritative testimony is the evidence 
of Anstey’s Munimenta Academica.? I find there only one 
permit to beg. To be sure many poor scholars were doubt- 
less unlicensed beggars and, of course, the regular mendicant 
orders were established at Oxford. On the other hand, it 
is certain that Chaucer’s clerk belongs to neither of these 
classes. Iie is a man of strict principles and regular life ; 
and Chaucer has taken pains to contrast him pointedly with 
a representative of the friars, whose controversies with the 
seculars, fomented and kept alive by Wycliffe, constitute 
a chapter of great interest in fourteenth-century church 
history. The Clerk wore a courtepy that was ‘ful thredbar’; 
of the Frere it is said : 


‘For he was not lyk a cloisterer, 
With a thredbare cope as is a poure scoler.’ 


(The Prologue, etc., 1899; p. 14). Wyatt uses Skeat’s note verbatim 
but neglects to employ quotation marks ( Prologue and Squire’s Tale, Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series, p. 72). Hinckley quotes from Mather an allusion 
to begging students in Germany (Notes on Chaucer, p. 23). Liddell goes as 
far as we can reasonably go :: ‘ The reference is to the practice of medieval 
students who undertook to say masses for the souls of their patrons or 
their patrons’ relatives in return for money given* (Canterbury Tales, New 
York, N. Y., 1901; p. 147). 

1 Rashdall, Universities, Oxford, 1895, p. 657. 

? Rolls Serves, Vol. 50, Parts 1 and 2. 
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The Clerk spoke not one word more than was necessary ; but 
in all the four orders there was none who had so much small 
talk—‘daliaunce and fair langage ’—as this wanton friar : 
and whereas the Clerk spoke in form, this wag of a friar 
indulged a pretty affectation to make his English sweet upon 
his tongue ; the Clerk preferred books to harps and fiddles 
but the Frere was much given to harping and singing, his 
roguish eyes twinkling the while like winter stars. Surely 
another obvious point of contrast is, that, whereas the Frere 
begged and lived high,—‘ he was the beste beggere in his 
hous ’—the studious Clerk took thankfully and expended on 
books and learning whatsoever his friends unasked freely 
gave him. 

This interpretation is borne out both by Chaucer’s lan- 
guage and by all that we know of Oxford life in the four- 
teenth century. The passage quoted from the Prologue 
means only that whatsoever the Clerk might receive from 
his friends he spent on books and learning, praying earnestly 
afterward for the souls of his benefactors. The word hente, 
which is used frequently and somewhat vaguely in Middle 
English, is sometimes, but not always, as strong as the word 
seize.’ Indeed, in the very passage under consideration Skeat 
glosses it, ‘acquire, get’; and this meaning is unquestion- 
ably the correct one, for the character of the Clerk would 
make strongly against any other interpretation. It is not 
even necessary to assume that he petitioned his friends for 
assistance, although it is clear that this understanding of the 
passage will not interfere at all with the present argument. 
At all events, it is certain that there is nothing in Chaucer’s 
language to justify the conclusion that this reticent young 


1See the examples cited in the N. E. D., definition 5; for instance, 
Mirour Salvacioun, ‘Of some man . . . the Baptisme of watere he hent.’ 
The line in Chaucer certainly does not mean, all that he could get by 
hook or by crook. 
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student, any more than ‘ hende Nicholas,’ found it necessary 
to beg from door to door. 

There were, indeed, many other ways in which the im- 
pecunious youth of the fourteenth century might be helped 
to a university education. We may mention, for instance, 
the ‘ chests,’ described entertainingly by Anstey in his Intro- 
duction to the Munimenta. These were, in a sense, the 
Oxford scholarships ' of the fourteenth century. To each of 
them was attached the name of the benefactor, the sum given 
by him, and the object of the foundation. The University, 
for its part, recompensed this charity by annual masses and 
celebrations and by enjoining upon every beneficiary to recite 
sixty Pater Nosters or Ave Marias for the repose of the 
benefactor’s soul ; that is, to pray for the souls of those who 
gave them ‘ wherewith to scoleye.’ One of the ‘chests’ noted 
in the Munimenta was bequeathed to the University by Wil- 
liam de Seltone, Canon of Wills, when Chaucer was about 
twenty years old. It contained one hundred marks, and the 
stipulation was made that ‘all persons borrowing from this 
chest shall be bound to say five times Pater Noster and Ave 
Maria for the souls of the founder and of all the faithful 
departed.’ ? 

A further occasion for the prayerful gratitude of poor 
scholars appears in that custom according to which ‘every 
year on the day of St. Scholastica the Townsmen shall cause 
mass to be said at St. Mary’s church in Oxford at which 
mass the Mayor and the Bailiffs and sixty of the more sub- 
stantial citizens shall be bound to be present and offer at the 
high altar each one penny; and of this sum forty pence shall, 
immediately after the conclusion of the said mass, be dis- 
tributed by the Proctors among the poor scholars, and the 
remainder shall be given the incumbent of the said church.’ * 


1 The money was, however, only lent, security being required. 
? Anstey, I, p. 213. 3 Anstey, I, pp. 194f. 
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This edict is dated in the Munimenta 1367 ; so that there was 
ample opportunity for the Clerk to come within its benefits 
before he went to logic and before he found himself one of 
that immortal company who by a happy chance met together 
in the cheerful tavern of Harry Bailey. It may be in point 
here to mention, too, that generous custom of ‘determining 
for others’ by which the poorer students, without resorting 
to beggary, were helped by their richer fellows to meet the 
expenses of graduation.' 

After all, however, we need neither the ‘chests’ nor St. 
Scholastica’s day to explain the lines which we have quoted 
from the Prologue. Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford may most 
reasonably be assigned to the class of students described by 
Rashdall in the following words :— ‘The vast majority of 
scholars were of a social position intermediate between the 
highest and the very lowest—sons of knights and yeomen, 
merchants, tradesmen or thrifty artisans, nephews of success- 
ful ecclesiastics, or promising lads who had attracted the 
notice of a neighboring Abbot or Archdeacon. So habitual 
was this kind of patronage that a large proportion of Univer- 
sity students must have been supported by persons other 
than their parents, whether related to them or not.’? Is it 
not most reasonable to assume that the Clerk with his quiet, 
earnest ways and zeal for study was very likely to enjoy 
such patronage? No other of Chaucer’s pilgrims has come 
into more favor than he has enjoyed, and there have been 
those who held him in such esteem that they fondly sought 
to identify him with the poet himself. Certainly, it is more 
seemly for us to assign him a patron than to send him beg- 
ging from door to door ; especially when Chaucer’s language 
gives us no support for such a theory. 

Is it likely, either, that a poor student who went a-begging 


 Rashdall, 11, pp. 444 ff. ? Rashdall, 1, p, 657. 
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should have expended entirely on books and learning money 
obtained in this way? Rashdall says that the Clerk’s aspira- 
tions for an Aristotelian library represent about the maximum 
that an ordinary student would expect in the matter of 
books.' This opinion is borne out by an examination of those 
interesting inventories of the goods of deceased students, 
which are published in the Munimenta. These, to be sure, 
fall within the century after that in which Chaucer lived ; 
but we may be sure that books were no cheaper in the four- 
teenth century than they were in the fifteenth. Even then, 
though we find that Master T. Cooper of Brasenose Hall had 
a book of homelies, two volumes of Boethius, a geometry, 
and let us hope a much prized copy of the De Remedio 
Amoris,? and that Master Ralph Dreff of Broadgate Hall 
had, for those old days, a snug little library,® yet these were 
not poor scholars. The really indigent student was not likely 
to buy many books. 


II 


It is not necessary to suppose that Chaucer thought of 
assigning his Clerk to any particular Oxford college ; and 
yet one is tempted to associate him with Merton. ‘This 
illustrious foundation would have been a congenial home 
for our young student. Merton, to be sure, like the other 
colleges had its troubles in these unsettled times. Brod- 
rick, its historian, quotes Anthony Wood to the effect that 
six years before Chaucer was born it ‘refused to admit 
Northern scholars and that in 1349 several of its members 
took a very active part in a riot on behalf of Wylliott, a 
Southerner, driving out the Northern Proctor, and forcibly 
procuring the election of Wylliott to the Chancellorship’; 
there is, too, an entry for 1354—5 reading ‘in sagittas emptas 


1 Rashdall, 1, p. 668. ? Anstey, 1, p. 515. 
5 Anstey, 1, p. 582. 
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et emendas pro defensione corporis Custodis,’ and for 1299- 
1400 an item ‘pro armigero custodis.’ As late as 1295 
there was ‘another serious tumult between North and South.’ 
On the whole, however, as Brodrick tells us, Merton was 
especially distinguished as an ‘example of industry and good 
order.’ To quote him further: ‘It is stated that after the 
sanguinary tumult on the Feast of St. Scholastica in 1354 
when there was a general rustication of students to avoid 
bloodshed those of Merton were specially excepted. To 
young men of gentle nature and studious habits, such a home 
in such a place must indeed have offered a welcome haven of 
rest, however little it may have satisfied modern requirements 
of amusement, or even of comfort.’' And surely the Clerk of 
Oxenford was a young man ‘of gentle nature and studious 
habits.’ 

There is, moreover, what Brodrick calls ‘a leading feature 
of the foundation’ at Merton, to which Chaucer may be sup- 
posed to allude in his description of the Clerk. The line is, 
‘Ne was so worldly for to have office’; and the ‘leading 
feature’ is that order of Merton scholars, founded by John 
Wylliott about 1380, which consisted of students who were 
at the same time ‘college officers, and engaged in active 
business.’? Of course, the line which I have quoted may 
have only a general significance ; but it is worth nothing that 
it fits in very well with the other suggestions that T make. 

Nor should it be forgotten that one of Chaucer’s friends 
was a distinguished student and teacher at Merton. This was 
Ralph Strode, who was born ten years later than Chaucer and 
died in the same year ashe. His name is linked, as everyone 
knows, with that of the moral Gower in the dedication of 
the Troilus and Cressida. The philosophical Strode was a 


' Brodrick, Memorials of Merton College, Oxford Historical Society, tv, p. 19. 
* Brodrick, p. 20. 
8 
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fellow at Merton before 1360. Ina discussion which accord- 
ing to Strode’s biographer was carried on in an ‘ unusually 
friendly and courteous manner,' he opposed Wycliffe’s doc- 
trine of predestination, Wycliffe replying with his Respon- 
siones ad Rodolphum Strodum. We may be sure that those 
subjects which were of very lively interest at fourteenth- 
century Oxford and over which Strode, Wycliffe, and many 
others contended—free agency versus predestination, nomi- 
nalism versus realism—-were of more than passing interest to 
Chaucer. His ironical comment upon the attempt of the 
dialecticians to define the grace of God and the responsibility 
of man is to be found in the dedication of that pitiful tale of 
Cressid, in which no man can untangle the threads of fate 
from those of human weakness. In a very real sense, then, 
Chaucer was in the controversy, although not of it; and, 
whether or no the great reformer is one and the same with 
the John Wycliffe of the Merton register,? the thoughts of 
the poet certainly turned to Merton and his distinguished 
friend there,* when he thought of those questions which are 
not wholly questions of the schools, and the human values of 
which he was prone to consider. And if we are to believe 


1D. N. B.--I may seem to be too much at ease with Chaucer's some- 
what shadowy philosopher. I hold to Gollancz’s poet-philosopher «s 
against J. T. T. Browa’s poet and philosopher. Nor do I think Professor 
Carleton’s Brown’s ‘‘ important confirmation of Mr. Brown’s belief’’ in 
Bale’s ‘‘Index’’ confirms it at all. The ‘‘Index’’ appears frequently to 
repeat a name in passing from one source to another, here from Nicholas 
Brigham to the Merton Catalogue. Compare among many the name of 
Chaucer, four times registered. It is customary for Bale to indicate a new 
writer by a capital black-letter ; the ‘‘ Index’’ gives no such indication of 
a second Radulphus.—See Brown, Note on the Question of Strode’s Author- 
ship of The Pearl, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 1904, pp. 146 ff. 

2D. N. B., Wycliffe. 

3T may mention here the conjecture of Mr. Norman Moore that Gaddes- 
den, another Merton man, is the original of the ‘Doctour of Phisik.’ 
Cf. D. N. B., Gaddesden. 
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an interesting, although of course not conclusive note’ in 
one of the Astrolabe manuscripts, it was to Merton and 
Strode that Chaucer entrusted his ‘lyte Lewis,’ to whom the 
Treatise is so tenderly dedicated.’ 


H. S. V. Jones. 


'The colophon at the end of pt. II, Paragraph 40, reads :— Explicit 
tractatus de conclusionibus Astrolabi compilatus per Galfridum Chaucer 
ad Filium suum Lodewicum Scholarem tunc temporis Oxonie ac sub tutela 
illius nobillissimi philosophi Magistri N. Strode. Ms. Dd. 3, 53 {part2) 
in the Cambridge University Library. The colophon is written ‘in a 
later hand’ (Skeat’s ed. E. E. T. S., First Series, xxrx, pp. 51 and 87). 
—Gollancz (D. N. B., Strode), while rejecting the interpretation here 
mentioned, writes, ‘although the initial before Strode’s name is usually 
read ‘‘N,”’ it might stand for ‘‘ R.’’’ 

*The earlier biographers, as is well known, concluded that Chaucer was 
a University man. Speght assigns him to Canterbury or Merton College, 
‘with John Wickelife, whose opinions in religion he much affected.’ See 
Hammond, Bibliographical Manual, p. 21. 





